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XlJjy -4J^Z> RBIQN OF RICHARD III.* Ipr Margaret wag tic 

bury. The battles 



There is no period of our history more mysterieiM 
and tra|;io thim the Isfeler sta^ A the Wart of the 
jBoses. /Che factions which disturbed the close el 
JSdward lY/s trnm^ the brief, eventful rei^ ef 



peeple, bat by the> 
their men-at-arms, 
the crown and ezpcetf 
the corporation of 



iEdward y. and Bichpd III., make ujkatime of{MendSy to sMidJiim 
Iflhigalar gleom and intricacy which has enga^d "* " 

jmecttlation for oore than two centaries. Mr. 

Gairdner appears in contrast to the general nm of 

aMdazn inquirers. His researches have led him to 
^ihe oonyiotion that Richard III. really was in the 

Biain what popuhur legend represented him — that 

lie was a cunning and cruel usurper. It is not, 

llawenri as a oontributien to the settlemeat of 

amidQa controversy that this volume is most in- 
jteestinCf but ea account of its dear picture of 
, fttfjiwh politics dorixig the last years ef vxe house 
^of York. If liir. Qairdner does little to set up the 

moral character of Richard III., he shows that he 

Ma by ne means the iafatimled viflain el popular 
itorjf wadiiigihroui^aaas d blood only te his own 
;7kt£raelMB. Riehasrd of Gloueester steed high 
jwong the^ politicians of his time, and in intel- 
p bc tn a l ability yields to none of his house except^ 
yeihap^ to hia father, the great Duke of Yorlt, 
CvliD fell al the battle of Wakefield. Ikap^itica] 



}i^0f6^i)t between dii&xent set 

. ^^ ^ jT^Sjof ;and the pditioal lesul 

fWiUiaa the Conqueroc Fruitfu) nf thiwfcjTjiIrn 

%ece in dramatic ^isode^ familiar as we seem te 

be with them through the *' histories ^ of Shake- 

neare, their politics are as much in contrast with 

ilie times of Simon de Montfiort as the histery of 
'Jteoee during the dynastie levolntiou which lei- 

]owedl8(H to ISTO Is di&rent from that of the 

Long Parliament. With the fulure ol the iMue of 
^ihe Blaok X^noe, in the disastrous fall of 
^'Bichard II.» the usurping house ef Laacaster seems 

to have given a new torn to public affidrs. The 
|KiKg was no longw the Soveraign ruling by his 

kui^y fewer and held in check only by the 
'strength of the nobility and the laws. He was 
» after 1400 the chief of that particular faotiem of the 
;l)arona who, stron|^ eaough te seize supreme power, 

were sufficiently judicious and faithful to each 

other to maintain the fruits of their victory. 

Benry lY.j aUe aa he waa^ never appears in any 

othar li£^t than as the aueoessfol cosspiratoff. 

Henry V. reigned hut a few years, and» briliiaat 

though thMo years were, the minerity and feeble cha- 
racter ol his sen Henry VL made it exceedingly im- 
probable that the new sto^ ol deectat would take 
coot and fleuzjsh as the f aaiiliea el William aadef 
Benry Planti^genet had done in eariier timee. The 
long minority ef Henry VL was only one farm 
of that tutehkge te which he was subject from the 
death of his &ther in 1422 to his own death in 
1471, after nearly ten years' imprisonment in the 
T^ww. From his aeeesaien the government ef the 
oountn^ was in the handa of sceeeaaive laoliona of 
the nebility. 

Foremost among the warriors and statesmen who 



His supporter, the D 
what he hears in Lor 
'* Therefore I psay ye 
make ready and coqm 
six tall fellowa in I 
belonging to the Ea 
disorder or assert a' 
power, whether a Be 
on the number of his 
at a crisis *' tall fel 
these strugglea were a 
batajots, enee the ba 
prisoners put to dea 
and the conditions < 
respected. Sufih a 
sistent with any hes^ 
intellectual demopm 
rapid a retuom to barf 
fury of the battles w 
were not civil wars 



we witness thia da} 
republics, iHiere ^ 
wars are carried on 
armed followers withe 
everyday life of the 
Church was greatly ii 
turn sought to win t' 
poratien, which exist 
rkrhts and territeriei 
oithe Royal dominioi 
strongly the exoeptioTi'* 
held than the discussi 
during these wara. ; 
Martin'ft-le^rand, tl 
were so manyneuin 
defeated might fly. 
Beaulieu was a frequ 
to the ecclesiastical ' 
of Bdward lY., and iir 
find tlte Queen Dowag 
carrying on the neg( 
her daughter to the K. 
King can do, apparent 
to prevent the escape > 
canhardly doubt he w« 
Koni. hie nieeeato thai- 
Tower, to which he ha 
Mr.Qairdner tells ustl 
sary, resolved to viola 
arrest the younger t 
his mother not cons4 
there is no doubt a| 
sanctmxy aught hmn 
both at BeaoSou and • 
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t^oriom at Bamet or Tewkes- 

. w«e foii|;ht, not by the 

different feudal chiefs and 

^^SrhccL Richard III. n^immei! 

an ameii^inry he wrote to 

Tork, iHiere he bad atoet 

hezeemento Leieetter, 

ke of Norfolk, is alarmed at 

Ion, and writes into Norfolk 

that with all diligence yen 

^ ^thir and bring with you 

astfneM." There was no force 

ins <>r t2ie ntiblic to reitrain 

utheilty, ana each holder of 



conferHice at Northampton Mr. Gairdner seems 
to think first sbowecl Richard the necessity of 
▼ij^nrons aetiony and he immediately toek it. Ijord 
Rivers was provented from leaving Northampton, 
and, hniryin|r into Stony Stratfora, Richard ar- 
rested the King and soite and bro«q^ Umoi back 
to Northamptcm* The pablic ea^ianadon of tkese 
proceedings was an alleged conspiracy on the part 
of the Queen's relatives to seise the flovemmeBt. 
Under the influence of this alarm, and perhaps ixi 
seme degree in consequenoe of the Duke^ peceozial 
poD\darity,ha was proclaimed Pk^tector, and early 
m May was in Lonaon in the recognized posseision of 
aathority, his nephew being lodged in the Bishop's 
ufqft or a Nevill, depended Palace, and sabseqn^siftly in the Tewer, which, as 

^r^ds who couM send him Mr. Clairdner reminds us, was not at this time 

lows in hamesi,'* and though 
savage as regards the com- 



t>tie over and the fiagitives or 
•^h, the parsuits' of industry 
:>f settled life were tolerably 
state of Hdngi wi|S inoon- 
thy public omnion^ with any 
«(nt ; hut did not implv so 
barism as the number and the 
vould suggest. The struggles 
'so much as trials of strength 
nionsof the feodal nobiliV? 
Its bene semie anah)gy te wl»t 
f in the South Amerioan 
I eontinuaUy recurdnff civil 
by the politicians ana their 
Kit affecting very directlv the 
I people. The power or the 
iuveased, lor each faoliim in 
he goodwill of this great cor- 
ded as a sort of kin^bm with 
I of its own in the very heart 
IS. Nothing illustrates more 
«il position which the Ohureh 
'MS about rights of sanctuary 
peaulie% in Ebmpshire, St. 
^e Abbey at Westminster^ 
^ territories to which the 
,The number of fugitives at 
isnt subject of remonstrance 
Authorities durmgthe reign 
the reign of Riefaaid Hi. we 
)r Elizabeth at Westminster 
»tiations foe the marriage of 
:1 of Richmond, and all the 
'', is to place guards outside 
' the Princesses, though we 

tuM have much preferred to 
place of Mf e keeping, the 
id comsutted their brothers. 

tt the Council were.if neces- 
the sanctuary and forcibly 
)oy, the Duke of York, had 
^ted to give him up, and 
Lparentiy that tiiese ekims of 
b been mthlessly set aside, 
kt Wesiminster. without any 



other children were at the sanctuary, Westminster, 
whither she had fled on hearing of the intermption 
of her son's journey at Stonv Straif<ntl. 

Thus within a month of the Kfttg|*s death the 
main object had besn attained, and Sidiard was 
diief of the State ; but, Tonng as the King was, his 
coronation eould not be indefinitely postponefL 
Undoubtedly the Queen's friends were net disposed 
to submit te their defeat without a further 
struffgle. A coDspiraor was brewing somewhere, 
and had its rw«eeentatxves in the Council, among 
whom were Hastings f and Morion, Bishop of Ely. 
The spirit of distrust 1)eeame so msrked that the 
Council pndually split into two parts — ^Richard 
and his immediate friends holding their private 
deliberations at his residenee of firosly's-place in 
Bishops^e-street, while the Lancastrian portion 
of the Uouncil met at the Tower, where were 
held the joint conferences. 'These separate meet- 
ings Mr. Gkiiriner attributes to the nature of the 
ease rather than to any settled design of Richard 
to dethrone his nofAew. 

<*'Tli«rt WAS eaeegh of msMtr «a which to tske tmnMH | 
of kit frieadB without pattisf bofote tlMia as yot amy tuch 
smhitioat projoot. Hi« powor w Fretoctor was in a oiiioU 




ought to tormiBato.*' 

It was in this state of afiairs that the Protoctor 
snddenly came ewr one mommg from Crosby's- 
place and accused Hastings before the Council of 
eomnnrisg with the Queen Mother. Ue execoticn 
of Hastings on the ISth of June was followed m a 
few di^ys by that of Rivera and othsra of the King's 
escort arrested at Stony Strstferd. Re ceuisoof 
violence nsw entered on was rapidly feUewed xtp. 
Dr. Shaw preached a sermon at St. Jhsol's Ckm to 
prove that Edward TV* had a wife alive when ho 
Bsarried Eliasabeth Woodville^ltod thisazgumentwas 
presently eaforeed with great skill and etoquenes by 
thoDuke ef Buckingfaamat GuildhalLwhere fiithard 
was straightwajT ttcclaimed £^ing,and en the 2^th of 
June he defimtelv aocepted the crown, and his 
coronation took place on the 0di ,of the foBowingL 
th. Within three months after Kdward*s death 



merely a orison or a fortress, hut the Royal resi- 
dence witnin the city. Queen Elizabeth and hsr I 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS 



O N T H E 



LIFE AND REIGN 



O F 



King RICHARD the Third. 



By Mr. HORACE WALPOLE. 



L'Hiftoire n'efl fondee que fur le temoignage des Auteurs qui nous Tont tranf- 
mife. II importe done extreincmcnt» pour la ftpavoir, de J)ien connottre 
quels etotcnt ces Auteurs. Ricn n'eft a negliger en ce point; le terns ou iis 
one vecil, Icur naiflance, leur patrie, la part qu'ib ont eue aux affaires, les 
nnoyens par lefquels ils ontete inftruits, et rint£retqu*ilsy pouvoient prendre* 
font des circonftances eflentielles qu'i! n'eft pas permis d'ignorer : dela de^- 
pend le plus ou le moins d'autorite quMs doivent avoir: et fans cette con- 
noiflance, on courra rifque tres fouvent de prendre pour guide un Hiftoriea 
de mauvaife foi, oa du moins, mal informe. 

Hift. de TAcad. des Infcrip^ Vol. X. 
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P R E F A C E 



SO iacompetcDt has the generality of hiftoriansi 
been ^r the province they have undertaken, 
that it is almofl: a queftion, whether, if the 
dead of paft ages could revive, they would be able to 
reconnoitre the events of their own times, as tranf- 
mitted to us by ignorance and mifreprefentation. 
All very ancient hiftory, except that of the illumi- 
nated Jews, is a perfeft- fable. It was written by 
priefts, or coUefted from their reports ; and calcu- 
lated folely to raife lofty, ideas of the origin of each 
nation. Gods anddemi god* were the principal 
a6:ors ; and truth is feldom to be expe<Sted where 
the perfonages are fupernatural. The Greek hifto- 
rians have no advantage over the Peruvian, but in 
the beauty of their language, or from that language 
being more familiar to us. Mango Capac, the fon of 

a 2 the 



the fun, is as authentic a founder of a royal race, as the 
progenitor of the Heraclidae. What truth indeed 
could be expeded, when even the identity of peribn 
is uncertain ? The adions of one were afcribed to 
many, and of many to one. It is not known whe- 

9 

ther there wasafingle Hercules or twenty.. 



As nations grew poliflied, Hiftory became better 
authenticated. Greece itfelf learned to fpeak a little 
truth. Rome, at the hour of its fall, had the con- 
folation of feeing the crimes of its ufurpers pub- 
lifhed. The vanquifhed inili£ked eternal wounds on 
their conquerors — but who knows, if Pompey had 
fucceeded, whether Julius Casfar would not have 
been decorated as a martyr to public liberty ? At 
fome periods the fuffering criminal captivates all 
hearts ; at others, the triumphant tyrant. Auguftus, 
drenched in the blood of his fellow-citizens, and 
Charles Stuart, falling in his own blood, are held up 
to admiration. Truth is left out of the difcufllon ; 

and 



[ V ] 

and odes and anniverfaiy fermons give the law to 
hiftory and aredulity. 



But if the crimes of Rome are authenticated, the 
cafe is not the fame with its virtues. An able critic 
has ihbwn that nothing is more problematic than the 

hiftory of the three or four firft ages of that city. 
As the confuflons of the fiate increafed, fo do the 
conftifions in its ftory. The empire had mafters, 
whofe names are only known from medds. It is 
uncertain of what princes feveral emprefles were the 
wives. If the jealoufy of two antiquaries intervenes, 
the point becomes inexplicable. Oriuna, on the 
nledals of Carauflus, ufed to pafs for the moon : of 
late years it is become a doubt whether fhe was not - 
his confort; It is of little importance whether fhe 
was moon or emprefs : but how little muft we know 
of thofe times, when thofe land-marks to certainty, 
royal names, do not ferve even that purpofe I In the 
cabinet of the king of France are feveral coins of fo- 
veteigns, whofe country cannot now be guefled at. 

The 



I VV J; 

^ The want of records, of letters,, of printings of 
critics ; wars, revolutions, fadtionsyandother cauies^ 
occafioned thefe defers in ancient hiftory. Chrono- 
logy and. agronomy are forced to tinker up and re- 
concile, as well as they can, thofe uncertainties. 
This fatisfies the learned — ^but what fhould we think 
of the reign of George the Second, to be calculated 
two thoufand years hence by eclipfes, left the conT 
queftof Canada fhould be afcribed to James the Firft ? 

At the very moment that the Roman empire was 
refettled, nay, when a new metropolis was ere<^ed, 
in an age of fcience and arts, while letters ftill held 
up their heads in Greece ; confequently, when the 
great outlines of truth, I mean events, might be ex- 
pected to be eftablifhed ; at that very period- a new 
deluge of error burft upon the world. Chriftian 
monks and faints laid. truth wafte ; and a mock fun 
rofe at Rome, when the Roman fun funk at Con- 
ftantinople. Virtues and vices were- rated by the 
ftandard of bigotry ; and the militia of the church 

5 became 
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became tlie only hlftorians. The beft princes were 
retM'efented as nwMificrs ; the worft, at lead the moft 
ufddk, were deified, accordkig as they deprefled or 
exalted turbulent and enthuiiaftic prelates a nd friars. 
Nay, thefe men were fo deftitute of temper and com- 
mon feqfe, that they dared to fuppofe that common 

ienfe would never revifit the earth: and accordingly^ 
wrote wkhfo little judgment, and committed fuch 
palpable foigeries, that if we cannot difcover what 
iccdly happened in thofe ages, we can at leaft be very 
fore what did not. How many general perfecutlons 
doestlie church record, of which ttiere is not the 
^oaalleft trace? What donations and charters were 
£:»^d, for which thofe holy perfons would lofe 
their cars, if they were in this age to prefent them. 
in the moft common court of judicature ? Yet how 
long were tlwfe impoftors the only perfons who 
attempted to write hiftory ! 

But let us lay afide their interefted lies, and con- 

$4f¥ hpw far they were qualified in other refpefts to 

tranfmiu 
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Ttranfmit feithful memorials to. pofterity. In the ages 

I fpeak- of, the barbarous monkifh ages, the fhadow 

of learning that exifted was confined to the clergy^: 

they generally, wrote in Latin, or in verfe, and their 

xompofitions in both were truly , bs^rbarous. . The 

difficulties of rhime, andrthe want of correfpondient 

-terms in Latin, were no fmall impediments to'th<^ 

;fevferc march of truth* JBut there were Wfi^rCe ob* 

ftacles to encounter. Europewas in a continual ^te 

of warfare. Little princes and gre^t lords were cont 

.ftantly fjcirmiihing and fcrambling for trifling mddU 

tiqns of territory, or wafting each others borders^ 

' Geography was very imperfedJ: j no p<Jice exifted J 

roads, fuch as they were, were dangerous ^ and poft? 

were not eftabliftied. Events were <m[y known by 

jumour, from pilgrims, pr by letters carried by con* 

riers to the parties intereftcd : the public did not 

*enjoy e ven thofe falli ble vehicles of intelligence,ne ws^ 

a)apers. In this fituation did monks, at twenty, fifty, 

.an hundred^ n^y, a thouiand miles diftance (and un- 

<ler the circumriancesl have mentioned even twenty 

« 

I miles 
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milet weie coafideraUe) undertake to write hiftoiy 
•~-«iid thej wrote k aooordingty. 

If we tskt a (mrey of our own htftory, and exa- 
mine it with any attention, wkat an uniatisfadoiy 
does it prefient to us I How dry, how fuper- 
£cial, how void of information I How little is re^ 
corded befidea batdcs, plagues, and religious fbun- 

datiotts 1 That this fhould be the caie, before th& 
Coogfadtf. is not furpriauog. Our empire was but 
forming idHf, or fe-colk£kuigits divided members < 
into one mafs, which, from the defertion of the Ro- 
mans, had fplit into petty kingdoms. The inva- 
ilons of naticHis as barbarous as ourfelves, interfered ' 
with every plan of policy and order that might havQ : 
been formed to fettle the emerging flate; andfwarms « 
of foreign monks were turned loofe upon us with - 
thor new fidth and myfteries, to bewilder and con- 
found the plain good /enfe of our anceftors. It was 
too much to have Danes, Saxons, and Popes to 
combat at once. 

• b Our 
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' Our language fuiFered as much a^ our government ; 

• and not having , -acquired mudi' from i>ur Roman 
- mailers, was miferably disfigured by the fubfequent 

invaders. The iinconquered parts of the iiland re- 
tained fome purity and ibnie precifion. The Welfh 
and Erfe tongues viranted not harmony : but never 

• did exift a more barbarous jargon than the dialed^ 
: flill f eneratcd by antiquaries, and called Saxon. It 
' was fo uncouthjxfo inflexibletoall compolition, that 
' the monks, retaining the idiom, were reduced to 
^ write in- what they: took or meant for Latin. 

X 

The Norman tyranny fucceeded, and gave this 
Babel of favage founds a wrench towards their own 
language. Such a mixture neceflarily required ages 
to bring it to fome flandard : and, confequently, 

whatever compoiitions were formed during its pro-, 
grefs, were fure of growing obfolete. However, the 
authors of thofe days were not.likely to make the/e - 
obvious refledions ; and indeed feem to have aimed 

i-at no one perfe<^ion. From the Conqueft to the. 

reig^ 
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reign of H«nry the Eighth it is difficult to difcover 
any. one beauty in our writers, but their iimplicity. 
They, told their tale, like ftory- tellers ; that is, they 
related, without art or ornament ; and they related 
whatever they heard. No councils of princes, no 
motives of cpndud, no remoter fprings of adion, 
did they inveftigate or learn. We have even little 
light into the charaders of the adors. A king or . 
an archbifhop of Canterbury are the only perfons 
with whom we are made much acquainted. Thfe 
barons are all rcprefented as brave patriots ; but we 
have not the fatisfafbion of knowing which of them 
were really fo ; nor whether they were not all 
turbulent and ambitious. The probability is, that 
both kings and nobles wiflied to encroach on each 
other ; and if any fparks of liberty were ftruck 
out, in all. likelihood it was contrary to the in- 
tention of either the flint or the fteel. 



Hence has it been thought neceflary to give a new 
drefs to Englim hiftory. Recourfe has been had to 

b 2 records,,. 
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'.recoixfU, andthejr are far from corroborating the tef- 
' timonies of our hiftoriai». Want of authentic 
materials has obliged our later writers to leave die 
mafs pretty much as they found it. Perhaps all the 
irequifite attention that might have been befiowed, 
•has noti:been-beftowed. It demands great indudry 
,and patience to wade into fuch abftrule ftores as 
^records: and charters: and tl^y beitig jejune and 
1 narrow .in ithem(^ves, very acute criticiim is ne«* 

> cefiary to ibike light from their ailiftance. If they 
ifolemnly contradid hifiocians in material ^ds, we 
:inay lofe our hiftory .; but it is <impa(Ilble to adhere 
to our hifbjtriaos. Partiality man cannot inttrely 
diveft him&lf of; it is {o natnraly that the bent of a 
writer to one fide or the other of a queition is almoft 
•always discoverable. But there is a wide diflerence 
;between feromingandlying^aQd yet I doubt whe- 
ther the whole fiaream of our hiftorians, mifled by 
their originals, have not falfified one rogn in our 
annals in the groficft manner. The modems aie only 
^guilty of taking on truft what they ought to have 

examined 



examiaed more fcrupulou{ly»'as the authors whom 
they copied were all ranked OQ one fide in a flagrant 
feafon of party. But no excufe can be made for the 
<mginal authois, who, I doubt, have violated all 
fules of truth. 

The confufions which attended the civil war be- 
tween the houfcs of York and Lano^er, threw an 
obfcurity over that part of our annafc, which it is al- 
moft impoflible to difpel. We have fcarce any au- 
dientic monuments of the reign of Edward the 
Fourth ; and ought to read his hiftory with much 
diftruft, from the boundlefs partiality of the fuc- 
ceeding writers to the oppofite caufc." That diffi- 
dence {hould increafe as we proceed to the rei^ of 
his brother. 

It occurred tame fome years ago, that the pic- 
ture of Richard the Third, as drawn by hiftorians, 
was a chaiaaer formed by prejudice and invention. 
I did not take Shakefpeaie s tragedy for a genuine 

reprefentatioci, but I did take the ftbry of that 

reign 
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reign for a tragedy of imagination. Many of the 
crimes imputed to Richard feemed improbable ; 
and, what was ftrongpr, contrary to his intereft. A 
few. incidental circumftances corroborated my opi- 
nion ; an original and important inftrument was^ 
pointed put to me bft winter,- which gave rife ,to 
the following fheets ; and as it was eafy to per- 
ceive, under all the glare of encomiums which 
hiflorians have heaped on the wifdom of Henry the 
Seventh, that he was a mean and unfeeling tyrant, 
I fufpedted that they had blackened his rival, till 
Henry, by the contrail, fhould appear in a kind of 
amiable light. The more I examined their ftory, 
the more I was confirmed in my opinion : — ^and 
with regard to Henry, one confequence I could not 
help drawing ; that we have either no authentic 
memorials of Richard's crimes, or, at moft, no 
account of them but from Lancaftrian hiftorians j 
whereas the vices and injuftice of Henry are, though 
palliated, avowed by the concurrent teftimony of 

his pane^rifts. "Sufpicions and calumny were 

fattened 
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faftencd on Richard as fo many aflaffinations. The 
murders committed by Henry were indeed exe- 
cutions — ^and executions pafs for prudence with 
prudent hiftorians ; for when a fuccefsfui king is 
chief juftice, hiftorians become a voluntary jury. 

If I do not flatter myfelf, I have unravelled a con- 
fiderabk part of that dark period. Whether fatis- 
feftorily or not, my readers muft decide. Nor is it of 
any importance whether I have or not. The attempt 
was mere matter of curioflty and fpeculation. If 
znj man, as idle as myfelf, fhould take the trouble 
to review and canvafs my arguments, I am ready to 
yield fo indifierent a point to better reafons. Should 
declamation alone be ufed to contradid me, I fhali 
not think I am lefs in the right. 

Nov. 28th, 1767. 
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HISTOR I C DOUBTS 



ON THE 



Life and Reign of King Richard HI. 



THERE is a kind of litterary fuperftition^ which 
men are apt to contradt from habit> and which 
makes them look on any attempt towards Shaking theif 
belief in any eftablifhed chara£berS) no matter whether 
good or bad, as a fort of prophanation. They are deter- 
mined to adhere to their firfl impreftions^ and are equally 
offended at any innovation, whether the perfon, whofe 
charaSer is to be raifed or depreffed, were patriot or 
tyrant, faint or finn?r. No indulgence is granted to thbfc 
who would afcertain the truth. The more the teftiroonief 
on either fide have been multiplied, the ftrongtr is the 
conviftionj though it generally happens that the Original 

B evidence 
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evidence is wondcrous flendcr, and that the number of 
writers have but copied one anothpr : or, what is worfe^ 
have only added to the original, without any new authority* 
Attachment fo groundlefs is not to be regarded ; and in 
mere matters of curiofity, it were ridiculous to pay any 
deference to it. If time brings new materials to light, if 
fads and dates confute hiftorians, what does it fignify tliat 
we have been for two or three hundred years under an 
error? Does antiquity confccrate darknefs? Does a lie 
become venerable from its age ? 

Hiftoric juftice is due to all charadlers. Who would not 
vindicate Henry the Eighth or Charles the Second, if found 
to be falfely traduced ? Why then not Richard the Third ^ 
Of what importance is it to any man living whether or 
not he was as bad as he is reprefented I Na one noble 
family is iprung from him« 

However, not to difturb too much the erudition of tho£b 
who have read the difmal ftory of his cruelties, and fettled 
their ideas of his tyranny and ufurpation, I declare I am 
not going to write a vindication of him. All I mean to 
ihow, is, that though he may have been as execrable as wc 
are told he was, we have little or no reafon to believe fo. 
If the propenfity of habit (hould ft ill incline a fingle man 
Xofuppofe that all he has read of Richard is true, I beg no 
2 more. 
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more, than that that perfon would be fo impartial as to owa 
that he has little or no foundation for fuppofing fo. 

I will ftate the lift of the crimes charged on Richard ; I 
will ipecify the authorities on which he was accufed ; I 
will give a faithful account of the hiftorians by whom he 
was accufed ; and will then examine the circumftances of 
each crime and each evidence ; and laftly» (how that fome 
of the crimes were contrary to Richard's intereft, and almoft 
all inconfiftent with probability or with dates, and fome of 
them involved in material contradictions. 

Suppofed crimes of Richard the Third. 

I ft. His murder of Edward prince of Wales, fon of 
Henry the Sixth. 

zd. His murder of Henry the Sixth. 
3d The murder of his brother George duke of Clarenc/e* 
4th. The execution of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughao. 
5th. The execution of Lord Hafting^. 

6th. The murder of Edward the Fifth and hisbrother« 
7th. The murder of his own queen. 

To which may be added, as they are thrown into the lift 
to blacken him, his intended match with his own niece 
Elizabeth, the penance of Jane Shpre, and his own per- 
fonal deformities, 

B 2 I. Of 
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■'i. Of the murder of Edward prince of Wales, fon of 

Henry the Sixth. • ■ 

Edward the Fourth had indubitably the hereditary right tO' 
the crown ; which he purfucd with fingular bravery and 
addrcfs, and with all the arts of a politician and the crd- 
city of a conqueror. Indeed on neither fide do there ftcin 
to have been any fcruples : Yorkifts and Lancaftrians, Ed- 
ward and Margaret of Anjou^ entered into any engage- 
fnents> took any oaths» violated them, and indulged 
their revenge, as often a$ they were dcprcfled or vidoriotis*. 
After the battle of Tewkefbury, in which Margaret and her 
fon were made prifoners, young Edward was brought to- 
the prefence of Edward the Fourth ; *' but after the king,"* 
fays Fabian,' the oldeft hiftorian of thofe times, " had 
" qucftioncd with the faid Sir Edwarde, and he had an- 
<* fwered unto hym contrary his pleafure, he then ftrake 
« him with his gauntlet upon the face; after which ftrokc^ 
«* fo by him received, he was by the kyngcs fcrvants incon- 
*^ tinently flaine.'* The chronicle of Croyland of the fame 
date fays, the prince was flain " ultricibus quorundam* 
<« manibus ;" but names nobody. 

Hall, who clofcs his work with the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, fays, that ** the prince beyinge bold of ftomache 
** and of * good courage, anfwered the king's queftion (of 

^ bow he duxft fo prefumptuoufly enter into his rcalme with: 

" banncFr 
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— banner difplaycd) faiynge, to recover my father's king-^ 
♦« dome and cnheritage, &c. at which wordes kyng Edward 
*^ faid nothing, but with his hand thruil him from him, 
*^ or, as fome iay, ftroke him with his gauntlet, whom^ in- 
^ continent, they that ftodc about, which were George 
** duke of Clarence, Richard duke of Gloucefter, Thomas 
« marques Dorfet (fon of queen Elizabeth Woodvillc) arid 
** William lord Haftynges, fodainly murthered and 
^ pitiouily manquelled." Thus much had the flory gained 
£rom the time of Fabian, to that of HalU 

Holling{hed repeats thefe very words, confequently is la: 
tranicriber and no new authority. 

John Stowe reverts to Fabian^is account^ as the only one 
not grounded on hear-fay, and affirms no more than that 
the king cruelly fmote the young prince on the face with 
his gauntlet, and after his (ervaats flew him« 

Of modern hiftorians, Rapin and Carte, the only two 
who feem not to have fwallowed implicitly all the vulgar 
tales propagated by the Lancaflrians to blacken the houfe ofi 
York, warn us to read with allowance the exaggerated re- 
lations of thofe times. The latter fufpedts, that at the dif- 
iblution of the monafteries all evidences were fuppreiTed that 
tended to weaken the right of the prince on the throne ;, 

d but 
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tfUt as Henry the Eighth concentred in himfclf both the 
•claim of Edward the Fourth and that ridiculous one of 
Henry the Seventh, he feems to have had Icfs occafion to 
be anxious left the truth fliould come out^ and indeed bis 
father had involved that truth in fo much darknefs^ that 4t 
was little likely to force its way. Nor was it neccffary then 
to load -the memory of llichard the Third, who had left 
no offspring. Henry the Eighth had no competitor to fear 
but the defcendants of Clarence, of whom he feems to have 
had fufHcient apprehenfion, as appeared by his murder of 
the old countefs of Salifbury, daughter of Clarence, and 
*h4s endeavours to root out her pofterity. This jealoufy ac- 
counts for Hall charging the Duke of Clarence, as well as 
the duke of Gloucefter, with the murder of prince Edward* 
Bart in accufations of fo deep a dye, it is not fufficlent 
ground for our belief, that an hiftorian reports them with 
ibch a frivolous palliative as that phrafc, as Jbme jay. A 
cotemporary names the king's feroants as perpetrators of 
the murder : is not that more probable, than that the king's 
own brothers (hould have dipped their hands in fo foul an 
alTailination ? Richard, in particular, is allowed on all 
hands to have been a brave and martial prince : he had 
great (hare in the vidlory at Tewkfbury : Some years after- 
wards, he commanded his brother's troops in Scotland, and 
made himfelf mafter of Edinburgh. At the battle of 

• • • 

Bofworth, where he fell, his courage was heroic : he 

fought 
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ibogbt Richmond^ and endeavoured to decide their quarrel 
by a perfonal combat, flaying Sir William Brandon^ his- 
rivars ftandard-bearer, with his own hand, and felling to the 
ground Sir John Cheney, who endeavoured to oppofe hisr 
fury. Such men may be carried by ambition to com- 
mand the execution of thofe who ftand in their way; 
but are not likely to lend their hand, in cold blood, to a 
bafe, and| to themfelves, ufelefs aiTaflination. How did it 
import Richard in what manner the young prince was put 
to death ? If he had fo early planned the ambitious de« 
flgns afcribed to him, he might have trufted to his brother 
Edward, fb much more immediately concerned, that the 
young prince would not be fpared. If thofe views did not^ 
as is probable,, take root in his heart till long afterwards, 
what intereft had Richard to murder an unhappy young 

prince ? This crime therefore was foiunneceflary, and is fo 

» 

far from being eftabliflicd by any authority, that he deferves 
to be entirely acquitted of it. 

II. The murder of Henry the Sixth. 

This charge^ no better fupported than the preceding, is 
ftill more improbable. " Of the death of this prince, 
<• Henry the Sixth," fays Fabian, " divers tales wer told*. 
" But the mofl common fame went, that he was ftickea. 
'* with a dagger by the handes of the duke of Gloceter/* 

The 
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The author of the CoDtinuation of the Chronicle of 
Croyland fays only, that the body of King Henry was found 
lifelefs (exanime) in the Tower. •* Parcat Deus", adds he, 
«< AcfpatiumpcenitentiaeEidonety^iVi^^^^ii^facrilegas manus 
" in Chriftum Domini aufus eft immittere. Unde et 
«« agens tyratini, patienfque gloriofi niartyris titulum merea* 
<* tur." The prayer for the murderer, that he may live 
to repent, proves that the paffage was written immediately 
after the murder was committed. That the affaffin de- 
fcrved the appellation of tyrant^ evinces that the hi(lorian*s 
fufpicions went high i but as he calls him ^icunque^ 
and as we are uncertain whether he wrote before the death 
of Edward the Fourth or between his death and that of 
kichard the Third, we cannot afcertain which of the 
brothers he meant. In flridt conftrudion he (hould mean 
Edward, becaufe as he is fpeaking of Henry*s death, Rich- 
ard, then only duke of Gloucefter, could not properly be 
called a tyrant. But as monks were not good grammatical 
critics, I (hall lay no ftrefs on this objedion. I do think he 
alluded to Richard ; having treated him feverely in the fiib- 
fequent part of his hiftory, and having a true monkifh par- 
tiality to Edward, whofc cruelty and vices he flightlj no- 
ticed, in favour to that monarch's feverity to heretics and 
ecckiiailic expiations^ ** Is princeps, licet diebus fuis 
*^ cupiditatibus fc luxui Diisis intemperanter indulfiflib 

** credatur. 
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« credatar, in fide tamcn catholicus fumme, hcrcticorum, 
" feveriiSinus hoftis^ fapientium & dodtorum hominum 
**^ clericorumque promotor amantiflimus, facrameatorupi 
" ecclefts devotiflimus venerator, pcccatorumquc fuorum 
•* omnium paenilentiflimus fuit." That moiiftcr Philip 
the Second poffeffed juft the fame virtues. Still, I fay, let 
the monk fufpe<£l whom he would, if Henry was found dead, 
the monk was not likely to know who murdered him — 
and if he did, he has not told us. 

Hall fays, *^ Poore kyng Henry the Sixte, a little before 
«« deprived of hys realme and imperial croune, was now 
«* in the Tower of London fpoyled of his life and all 
<* wordly felicite by Richard duke of Gloucefter (as the 
« conftant fame ranne) which, to thintent that king Ed- 
«« ward his brother fliould be clere out of al fecret fufpicyon ' 
" of fudden invafionv murthercd the faid king with a dag- 
•* ger. Whatever Richard was, it feems he was a moft'^ 
excellent and kind-hearted brother, and fcrupled not on any 
occafion to be the Jack Ketch of the times. Wc ihall fee 
him foon (if the evidence were to be believed) perform the 
fame friendly office for Edward on their brother Clarence. 
And we muft admire that he, whofe dagger was fo fleOied 
in murder for the fcrvice of another, (hould be fo put to it 
to find the means of making away with his nephewSi whofe 
deaths were confiderably more cfTential to him. But can 

C this 



tlii3 accufatioa be allowed gravd j ? If Richard ufyind U> 
thecrownV whofe wh^k coodu^ diirtng Edward^s . te^n 
vas a: &ene» as we arc told, of pfara&bili^ amLdccortim^ 
would he officioufly and unneceflarily have takea on him&lf 
the odium of flaying a iainMrke monarch> adored by the 
people ? Was^ it his inteyeft to fave Edwafd*s charadler at 
the expenceof his own ^ Did Henry, ftand in JUs way, de- 
pofed^ imprifoQedy and now ebildlefs ? The blind and in^ 
difcriminate zeal with which every crime committed in that 
bloody age was placed to Richard's account^ makes it greatly 
|M-obabk, that intereft of party had more hand than truth 
in drawing his pi£ture. ^ Other crueUies> which I fhall 
Riention> and to which we know his motives, he certainly 
commanded ; nor am I defirous to purge him where I Hhd 
him guilty : but mob^ftories or Lancaftrian forgeries ought 

to be rejefted from fobcr hiftory i nor can they be repeated, 

« • 

without expodng the writer to the imputation of weaknefs 
and vulgar credulity.. 

III. The murder of her bf other Qareoce. 

4 

la the examinstioa of this wtide^ I ib^l iet afide our. 
li4ftotian$ (whofe gpffipptf^g narratives, as^iitehftve feeo, de;» 
fervc little tegard) beca»fe we have better anttbority to di- 
rect o«K inxpiirtM : and lbi« is, the attainder ^ the duke of 

Clarence, 
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Ckrebce^ as kmikt fbf«b m <he fgiliafmeiitary Hiftoty 
^c<^)Md indeed firanibbingft6n*«Lifcof Edward theFourdi) 
«u) by tbe editors of tiiat hiAary jn&ly fuppofed te be uken 
tfiom Storwe, who had leen tlie original bill cvf attaindet*. 
The«imes and conspiracy ttf Clarence arc tlwrc particularly 
"enumerated^ and even his dealing with conjurers and ne-* 
^cromancersj a charge however abfurd> yet often made ufc ^ 
of in that age. Eleanor Cobham^ wife of Humphrey 
duke of Glouceftery had been condemned on a parallel 
accufation. In France it was a common charge ; and I 
tbinkt fo late as in the reign of Henry the Eighth^ £d^ 
ward duke of Buckingham was faid to have confuited aftro^ 
logers afidfuch li^ cattle, on the fucceiHon of thecrown> 
Whether Clarence was guilty we cannot eafily tell ; for in 
thole times neither the public nor the prifooer were often 
favoured wkh knowing the evidence on which Sentence was 
pafled. Nor was much information of that fort given to or 
aflced by parliament itfelf, previous to bills of attainder. 
The duke of Qarence appears to have been at once a weak, 
volatile» injudicious* and ambitious man. He had abanr 
doned his brother Edward^ had efpoafed the daughter of 
Warwick* the great enemy of their houfe* and had even 
been declared fucceflbr to Henry the Sixth and his fon prince 
Edward. Conduct fo abfurd muft have left lafting im* 
preffions on Edward's mind, not to be effaced by Clarence's 

C 2 fubfequent 



iubfequent treachery to Heliry and Warwick. The Chro^- 
nicle of Croylaiid mentions the ill-humour and difcontenfs 
pf Clarence ; and all our authors agree, that he kept no 
terms with the queen and her relations *• Habington addQ« 
that thefe difcontents were fecretly fomented by the duke of 
Gloucefter. Perhaps they were : Gloucefter certainly kef^ 
fair with the queen^ and profited largely by the forfeiture 
of his brother. But where jealoufies are fecretly fomented 

in 



* That chronicle, which now-and-then, though feTdom, is circumftan- 
tial, gives a curious account of the marriage of Richard duke of Glouceffer 
and Anne Nevil, which I have found in no other author ; and which feems to 
tax the envy and rapacioufnefs of Clarence as the caufes of the diflention be- 
tween the brothers. This account, and from a cotemporary, is the more 
remarkable, as the Lady Anne is pofitively faid to have been only inroih^d to 
Edward prince of Wales, fon of Henry the Sixth, and not his widow, as 
(he is carelefsly called by all oar hiftorians, and reprcfented in Shakefpeare's 
mafterly fcene. '* Poftquam filips regis Henrici, cui Domina Anna, minor 
^* (ilia comitis Warwici, difponfata fuit, in prefato bello de Tewkyfbury oc- 
« cubuit," Richard duke of Gloucefter dclircd her for his wife, Clarence, 
who had married the dder fifter, was unwillkig to fliare fo rich an inheritance 
with his brother, and concealed the young lady. Gloucefter was too alert 
for him, and difcovered the Lady Anne in the drcfs of a cookmaid in London, 
and removed her to the fanfhiary of S». Martin. The brothers pleaded each 
his caufe in perfon before their elder brother in council ; and every man, 
fays the author, admired the ftrength of their refpeclive arguments. 7'he 
"king compofcd their difFrrenc«s, bcftowcd the maiden on Gloucefter, and 
parted the eftate between him and Clarence j the countcfs of Warwick, mo- 
thic of the licirefles, and who had brought that vaft wealth to the boufe of 

Neville 
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in a conrtj they feldom come to the knowledge of an hiflo- 
rian ; and though he may have gueffcd right from collateral 
circumflance$9 thefe infiniiations are mere gratis didla^ and 
can only be treated as furmifes *f-« Hall^ Ho]ling(hed, and 
Stowe fay not a word of Richard being the perfon who put 
the fentence in execution ; but^ on the contrary^ they all 
fay he openly refifted the murder of Clarenpe : all too re* 
cord another circumftance, which is perfedly ridiculous, 
that Clarence was drowned in a barrel' or butt of malmfey. 
Whoever can believe that a butt of wine was the engine of 
bis death, may believe that Richard helped him into it, and 



Nevil, remaining; the only fufFerer, being reduced to a ftate of abfolute ne- 
ccffity, as appears from Dugdale. In fuch timeS) under fuch dcfpodc difpen- 
fationSf the greatelt crimes were only confequences of the ceconomy of go- 
Ternment.— Note, that Sir Richard Baker is fo abfurd as to make Richard 
efpottfe the Lady Anne after his aeceiEon, though he had a fan by her ten years 
old at that time. 

f The chronicle above q^uoted aflerts, that the fpcaker of the houfe of conw 
mons demanded the execution of Clarence. Is it credible that, on a proceed^ 
ing fo public and fo folemn for ttiat age, the brother of the offended monarch 
and of the royal criminal Ibould have been deputed, or would have ftooped 
to fo vile an office? On Aj6h occafions do arbitrary princes want tools ?. Was 
Edward's court fo virtuous or fo humane, that it could furnifli no afLflin but 
the (irft prince of the blood \ When the houfe of commons untlertopk to co- 
lour the king's refentment, was every member of it too fcrupulous (olend his 
j^and to the deed ? 
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Iccpt him down till lie was iuiibcated. But die flrof^ •ih 
<]ence on which Richard muft be acquitted, and indeed cfca 
>cf having <:ontributcd to his death, was the teftimony of 
Edward h\m&]f. Being ibnie time afterward foUiGited to 
pardon a notorious criminal; the king's conicience broke 
forth ; " Unhappy, brother !** cried he, •* for whom no 
^* man would interctted — yet ye all can be interceflbrs fort 
** villain I" If Richard had been inftig^tor oi' ewcttti(Hier, 
it IS not likely that the king would have afliuned tfoe whole 
mercilcfs criminality to himfdf, without bcftowit^ a diie 
ihare on his brother Glouccfter, Is it poflible to renew th* 
charge^ and not recoiled this acquittal ! 

The three prcccdmg accufations are evidently uncertain 
and improbable. What follows is more obfcure ; and it is 
x)n the enfuing tranfa^ons that I venture to pronounce, 
ithat we have little or no authority on which to form pofitive 
icoaclufions. 1 ^ak more particularly of the deaths of 
Edward the Fifth and his brother.' It will, I think, appear 
•very problematic whether they were murdered or not : and 
<?vcn if they were murdered, it is impoffible to believe 
;the account as fabricated and divulged by Henry the Se- 
4'cnth, on whofe tcftimbny the murder muft reft at laft ; 
for they, who fpeak moft pofitively, revert to the ftory 
which he wasplca&d topublifli eleven years after their fupl 

pofed 



poled deaths^ and which is fo abfurd, h incoherent^ sndt 
fo repugnant to dates and other fatSh, that as it is no longer 
Occcflary to pay court to his majefty, it is no -longer necef^ 
iary not to treat his aiTcrtions as an impudent fidioir. I 
come diredly to this point, bccaufe the intervening articles 
of the executions of Rivers, Gray, Vaughan, and Haftings 
will naturally find their place in that difquifition. 

And here it will be important to examine thofc hiftorian* 
oh whofe relation the ftory firft depends. Previous to this 
I miift afcertain one or two dates^ for they areftubborn evi- 
dence and cannot be rcjedled : they exift every where, and 
cannot be profcribed ev«n from a Court Calendar. 

Edward the Fourth died April 9th 1483. 

Edward,, his cldeft ion, was then thirteen years of age. 

Richard, duke of York, bis fecond fbn, was about nine. 

• * 

We have but two- cotcmporary biftorians, die author oF 
the Chronicle of Croylaad, aad John Fabian. The firftr- 
w^ wrote in his convent, and only mentioned incidentally 
affair* of ftate, is very bareen and concifc : be appears in- 
deed not to have been ill. informed, and foaKtimes evm w- 
a fitnatioo of perfonally knowmif the tnm&Qiem U th^ 
times 4 for in o»e place we air to|d it} a^m»S^ '***^» 
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that the dodor of the canon law» and one of the king's 
councellorsy who was fent to Calais, was the author of the 
Continuation. Whenever therefore his aflertions are pofi- 
t^ve^ and not merely flying reports^ he ought to be admitted 
as fair evidence^ iince we have no better. And yet a monk 
who bufies himfelf in recording the infignificant events of 
his own order or monaftery, and who was at mod occa<» 
fionally made ufe of, was not likely to know the moil im- 
portant and mod myflerious fecrets of (late ; Imean^ashe 

was not employed in thofe iniquitous tranfadtions — if he 
had been, we fhould learn or mijght expedt dill lefs truth 
from him. 

John Fabian was a merchant, and had been flieriff of 
London, and died in 1512 : he confequently lived on. the 
Ipot at that very interefting period. Yet no flieriflF was ever 
lefs qualified to write, a hiftory of England. His narrative is 
dry, uncircumflantial, and unimportant : he mentions the 

ft 

deaths of princes and revolutions of government, with the 
fame phlegm and brevity as he would fpeak of theappoint-* 
ment of churchwardens. I fay not this from any partiality, 
or to decry the fimple man as crofiing my opinion ; for Fa- 
bian's teftimony is far from bearing hard againft Richard, 
«ven though he wrote under Henry the Seventh, who would 
have fuffered no apology for his rivalj and whofe reign was 

employed 
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employed not only in extirpating the houfe of York, but in 
foiling the mod atrocious caltimmes to blackeii their me^ 
mories^ and invalidate their juft claim. 

Bat the great ^rce from whence all later hiftorlans have 
taken their materials fqribc reign of Richard the Third^is Sir 
Thomas More« Grafton, the nei:t in order, has c(^ied him 
verbatims fo does HoUingflied-^and we are told by thQ 
former in a marginal note» that Sir* Thomas was under- 
iheriflf of London when he compofed his work. It is. in 
truth acompofitioa^ and a very beautiful one. He was thea 
in the vigour of his.fancy^ and frefli from the ftudy of th/^ 

Greek and Roman htilorians^ whole manner he has imitated 
in divers imaginary orations. They ferve to lengthen an un« 
jcnown hiftory of little more than two months into a pretty 
fizeable vokunci but are no more to be received as ge- 
Auine, than the fzGts they are adduced to countenance. An 
under*iheri£r of London, aged but twenty^eight, and re- 
cently marked with the difpleafure of the crbwn, wa$ not 
likely to be fumiflied with materials from any high autho* 
rity> and could not receive them from the bed authority; 1 
mean theadverfc party, who were profcribed^ and all their 

chiefs bani(hed or put to death. Let us again recur to datb's *» 

■ • ' ■«.-.. « • . 

* Vide Biog. Britannica, p. j 1 59* 

D sit 
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Sir Thomas More was born in 1 480 ; he was appoin ted undbr* 
iheriff in 1508^ and three years before had offended Hency 
the Seventh in the tender point of oppofing a fubfidy^ 
Buck, the apologift of Richard the Third, afcribes the au-» 
thoritles of Sir Thomas to the mformation of archbi(kop 
Morton ; and it is true that he had been brought up under 
that prelate; but Morton died 1500^ when Sir Thomas 
was but twenty years old, and when he had fcarce thought 
of writing hxRory. What materials he had gathered from 
his mailer were probably nothing more than a general nai> 
rative of the preceeding times in difcourie at dinner or in a. 
winter's evening, if forawayouth^an befuppofedtohavebeen 
admitted to familiarity with a prelateof that rank, and prime 
minifter. But granting that fuch pregnant parts ad More^ 
had leaped the barrier of dignity, and infinuatcd himfelf into 
the arcbbi(hop's favour; could he have drawn from a more 
corrupted fource ? Morton had not only violated his alle- 
giance to Richard ; but had been> the chLrf eagiae to de- 
.tbrone him, and t6 plant a baftard icyon in the throne. Qf 
al] men living there could not be more iufpicioos tedimonf 
than the prelate's, except the king's : and had the accK- 
bilhop feleded More for the biftorian of thoib dark fcenes, 
wlio had fo much intereil to blacken Richard, as the n^an 
who had rifen to be prime minifler to his rival ? Take it 

therefore eithef way ; that the archbilhop did oc did nol 
5 j^tchf 
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pitch on a young man of twenty to write that hiilory, his 
atttbority was as fufpicious as could be« 

It may be faid, on the other hand, that Sir Thomas, 
who had fmarted for his boldnefs (for his father, a judge 
of the king's bench, had been impriibned and fined for his 
fon's offence) had had little inducement to flatter the Lan* 

caftrian cau(e« It is very true ; nor am I inc])ned to im* 
pute adulation to one of thehonefled ilatefmen and brightefl 
names in our annals. He who fcorned to fave his life by 
bending to the will of the fbn, was not likely to canvafs the 
favour of the father, by proftituting his pen to the humour 
of the court. I take the truth to be, that Sir Thomas 
wrote his reign of Edward the Fifth as he wrote his Utopia $ 
to amufe his leifure and cxercife his fancy. He took up a 
paltry canvafs and embroidered it with a flowing defign as his 
imagination fuggefl6d the colours. I ftould deal more ft- 
verely with his refpeded memory on any other hy pothefis; 
He has been guilty of fuch palpable and materia! faUhoods^ 
as, while diey deftroy his credit as anhiftiuian, would te« 
prroach his veracity as a man, if we could impute them to 
premeditated perv^erfion of truth, and not Ux youthibl le- 
vity and inaccuracy: Standing as they do, the fi>le groundr 
work of that reign's hiilory, I am authorized topfonouhcp 
the work, invention and romance^ 

D 2 Pdtdore 



* Pdidore Virgil^ a foreigner^ and author of a light Latia 

hiftory^ wa$ here during the reigns of Henry the. Sevead^ 

and Eighth. I may quote him now*and*tbcni and the 

Chronicle of Croyland ;. but neither furniih os with mucK 

light, 
fl 

' » • 

There was another foreign writer in that age of far greater 

authority^ whole negligent fimplicity and veracity are un- 

quedioiiable ; who had great opportunities of knowing ouc 

^ory, and whofe teAimony is corroborated by our records t: 

1 mean Philip, de Comines. He and Buck agree with one 

another, and with the rolls of parliament;. Sir Thomas. 

More with none of them.. 

, Buck, fo long exploded as a lover of paradoices, and as 
4Q advocate for a moniler,. gains new credit the deeper thi$^ 
dark fcenc is fij^thomed. Undoubtedly Buck has gone too 
jiir I nqr are. hia %)e «r method to be admired* With every 
intention of vindicating Eijchaf4> he does but autbenticater 
his orimeS) by fearcbinf^ in.et(ier ftory for paraUel kiftances^ 
of what he calls poticy« No doubt poUticiiuis will ac^uit^ 
Richard, if emftfliomof hii cjdmeabe pl^^dia defence of 
them; Policy will joftify Ws^alung i^opj^nents; Poltcy 
will maintain him in removing th^fW wt^ would ham Inrocdi 
|Ha'<}b(it|ning the crown, whethtr he thought he had a. 

light 
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aight to lit or was dctermiiied to obtain, it. MoraUtyi e{j>e-* 
sially ia the latter caf^s caimot take.ht8 part« I (hall fpcak 
inore to this immediately^ Rapin conceived doubts ; but 
inilead of puiiuing them, wandered after judgments; and 
ihey will lead a man where-ever he has a mind to be led« 
£arte» with more manly (hrewdneiss has fifted many parts 
of Richard's fiory^ and guefled happily. My part has lefs 
penetsation ^ but the parjiaqientary biftory, th^ compari-» 
£>n of dates, and the authentic monument lately come to- 
light, and from which I (hall give extra£);$j have convinced 
me, that, if Buck is too favourable, all our other hiftorians 
are blind guides, and have not made out a twentieth part of 
^eir aflertions. 

The Aory of Edward the Fifth is thus related by Sis 
Thomas More^ and copied from him by all our hiftori-^ 
ans*. 

B 

When the king his father died, the prince kept his coort 
at Ludlow,, under the tuition of his maternal uncle Anthony 
earl Rivers. Richard duke of Gloucefter was in the norlh^, 
returning from: his fucceisful expedition, againfl the Scots. 
The queen wrote inftantly to her brother to bring up the 
young king to London, v/ith a train of two4bau^d hotie : 
a fad allowed by hiftorians, and which, whether i prudent 
cautioaor not^ was the fir{loifeK«a&of the new reign ; and 

likely, 
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likely to ftrlke^ as it did flrike, the duke of Gloucefter andL 
the ancient nobility with a jealoufy, that the queen intended 
to exclude them from the adminifjbration^ and to govern in 
concert with her own family. It is not improper to obferve 
that no precedent authorised her to aflfume fuch power. 
Joan, princefs dowager of Wales, and widow of the Black 
Prince, had no ihare in the government during the minority 
of her fon Richard this Second. Catherine of Valois, 
Ividow of Henry the Fifth, was alike excluded from the 
regency, though her fon was but a year old. And if Ift- 
bella governed on the depofition of Edward the Second, it 
was by an ufnrped power, by the fame power that had 
contributed to dethrone her hulbanda a power fanftified fay 
no title, and confirmed by no adl of parliament ♦. The 
firft ftep to a female regency ^ enafked, though it never 
took place, was many years afterwards, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 

« 

Edward, on his death-bed, had patched up a reconcilia- 
tion between his wife's kindred and the great lords of the 



. * Twelve guaidians were appointed by parliament, and the carl of Lan- 

caftcr was entruSed with the care of the King's perfon. The latur, being 

excluded from exercifing his charge by the queen and Mortimer, gave that as 

a reafoii for not obeying a fummons to parliament. Vide Parliam. Hift. vol. i. 
p. ao8. 215. 

t Vide the ad of fucceffion in Pari. Hift. vd. iii. p. 1*7. 

court i 
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court; particularly between the marquis Dorfetj the queen'd 
fon, and the lord chamberlain Haftings. Yet whether the 
difgufted lords had only feemed to yield, to fatisfy the dying 
king, or whether the (leps taken by the queen gave them 
new caufe of umbrage, it appears that the duke of Buckr 
ingham was the firft to communicate his fufpicions to 
Gloucefter, and to dedicate himfelf to his fervice. Lord 
Haftings was fcarce lefs forward to join in like meafures t 
and all three, it is pretended, were fo alert, that they con- 
trived to have it infinuated to the queen, that it would give 
much offence if the young king (hould be brought ta 
London with fo great a force as (he had ordered ; on which 
fuggeftions (he wrote to Lord Rivers to countermand her 
firft directions* 

It is difficult m>t to fufpedt,, that our hiftortans have ima« 
gined more plotting in (his tranfadfcion than could eafily be 
compa(red in fo (hort a period, and in an age when no com- 
munication coiild be carried on but by fpecial mefTengers^ 
in bad roads, and with no relays of po(i-hor(es*. 

Edward the Fourth died April 9tfa, and his Ton made hi&^ 
entrance into London * May 4th. It is not probable^ that 

♦ Fabian: 

thai' 
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-cbc ^ueen 'Communicated her dKredions for bnhging uf^ 

< her fbn with an armed force to the lords of the cooncU, 
'- and hcr^newly TeconcHed enemies^ Bot (be might be be« 

trayed« Still it^reqmred fome time for Buckingham toibnd 
his fervant Ptfcival (though Sir Thomas More VMints his 
expeditioD) to Yark^ where the duke of Gloucefter then 

* layftj^fie^r Pcfcival's return (it muft be observed too that 
> the duke of Buckingham was in WiJes, cooftquently did 
r not leam the queen^a CMrders on the fpot, but cither received 

• the account frornXondon^ or learnt it ^om Ludlow); for 
V the two dukes to fend inftrudions to their confederates in 

< London ; for the impreffion to be made on the queen, and 
for her difpatchihg her counter-orders ; for PerciTal to poft 
back and meet Gloucefter at Nottingham^ and for return* 
ing thence and bringing his mafter Buckingham to meet 
Richard at Northampton, at the very time of the king's 
arrival there« All this might happen^ undoubtedly ; and yet 
who win beli^ve^ thatiuch myfterious and rapid negocia- 

' t It ihould.bc rmarked toQ» that the duke of Gloucefter is pofitivdy laid 
to be celebrating bis brotber^s obfequtes there. It not only ftrikes off part of 
the terai by allowing the necoflary time for the news of king Edward's death 
to reach York, and for the preparations to be made there to folcmnize a fu- 
neral ibr him } but this very circumftance takes off from the probability of 
Ricbird having as yet laid any plan for difpoffeffing his nephew^ Would he 
hrft loitered at York at fuch a crifis^ if he had intended to ftep into the 
thf^nei I 

tioM 
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laons came to the knowledge of Sir Thomas More twenty^ 
£ve years afterwards, when, as it will appear, he knew no«- 
Ching of very material and public fadts that happened at 
the fame period ? 

But whether the circumftances are true, or whether art-* 
fully imagined, it is certain that the king, with a fmall 
force« arrived at Northampton, and thence proceeded to 
Stony Stratford. Earl Rivers remained at Northampton^ 
where he was cajoled by the two dukes till the time of reft, 

when the gates of the inn were faddenly locked, and the 
e^rl made prifoner. Early in the morning the two duke$ 
haftened to Stony Stratford^ where^ in the king's prcfencc, . 
they picked a quarrel with his other half-brother, the lord 
Richard Grey, accufing him, the marquis Dorfet, and their 
uncle Rivers, of ambitious and hoftile defigns, to which 
ends the marquis liad entered the Tower, taken treafure 
thence, and fent a force to fea. 

** ^e/e things,*' fays Sir Thomas,^ «^ the duke knew were 
^' done for good and necejfary purpofesy and by appointment of 
*« the councils hut fomewbat they mufi fay ^' As Sir Thomas 
has not been pleafed to fpecify thofe purpofes, and as in thole 
Jtimes at leaft privy councellors were exceedingly compi air 
fant to the ruling powers, he muft allow us to doubt whe- 
ther the purpcfes of the queen's relations were quite fo in- 
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iioccnt as he would make us believe; arid whether the 
princes of the blood and the ancient nobility had not fcmse 
reaibn to be jealous that the queen was ufurping more 
power than the laws had given her- The catailrophe of iier 
whole family fo truly deferves commiferation, that we are apt 
to fliut our cyts to all her weaknefs and ill-judged policy i 

« 

and yet at every ftep we find how much (he contributed to- 
'draw ruin on their heads and her own, by the confeflion even 
'of her apologifts« The duke of Gloucefler was the firft prince 
'of the blood, the conAitution pointed him out as regent;, 
no will, no dlfpofition of the late king was even alledged tO' 
'bar his pfetenfions ; he had ferfed the ftate with bravery^ 
fuccefs, and fidelity ; atid the queen herfelf, who had been 
infulted by Clarence, had had no caufe 'to con^plain of 
Gloucefler. Yet all her condudfc intimated defigns of go-- 
yerning by force in the name of her ion *• If thefe fa£ts 

* Grafcon fays, *' and in efled every one as be was neereft of kione unto- 
<* the queene, fo was he planted nere about the prince,'* p. 76 1 $ and ag^ia 
<f. 762* ^ the dake of Glouceftefwunder (landing that the lordes, which >¥ere 
** about the king, eolended to bring hioi tip to his coro«ation» accompanied. 
^ with fuch power *of their friendes, that it fliould be bard for him, to bring 
^* W» purpofeto pafle, without gatherying and aflemb!e »f peopic, and in ma^ 
** ner of open war/' &c. In the fanne place it appears, that* the argument 
ufrd to dliTuade the queen from employing force, was, that it would be » 
iHreabfa of the accommodation made by the late king between her relations 
and the great lords ; and fo uodoubpedly it was ; and though they are aocvied 
of viofeung the peace, it is plain that the queen's inftncerity hid been at ieaft 
equal to theirs, and that the infruigement of the reconciliation commenced' 

w 
I 
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tre impir^Uy ftaied^ Md grounded «o tb«^ cottlcffion o| 
tfaofe who eovctgh moflt fatiterlj agaiDfl: Richard's mcasoiy^ 
Ijet us allow* that aft leafl thus f at he a6sed aa moft priocee 
would hare dqoc m his: fituaition» io a Lavrki^ and 
I^arbarous age i and rather inifiigated by others^ than fjroat 
any faefbre-concetfed ambition and fyftetn. If the journeys 
of Percival are truej, Buckingham wa$ (he devil that tempt^ 
ed Richards and if Richard fttU wanted inAigation, then 
it mud follow, that be had not murdered Henry the Sixths 
his i^n^ and Clarence, to pave his own way to the crown* 
If this fine ftory of Buckingham and Percival is not true, 

what becomes of Sir Thomas More's credit, on wiiich the 
whole fabric leans ? 

Lord Richard, Sir Thomas Vaugban, and Sir Richard 
Hawte, were arrefted, and with lord Rivers ient priibners 
to Pomfret, while the dukes conduced the king by ea(y 
ftages to London* 

The queen, hearing what had happened, took fan&uary 
atWeftminftef, with het other ion thedoke of Yoik, and the 
princefies her daughters. Rotheramt archhiflio]^ of York 
and Lord Chancellor, rq>aircd to. her with the great feal^ 
and endeavoured to comfort her* difmay with a friendly. 
QMflage he had recdved from Htfftings, who was with the 

£ a con£Dderate 
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confederate lords on the road. ^< A woe worth html^ 
quoth the queen^ <' for it is be that goeth about to deftroy 
^^ me and my blood I" Not a word k faid of her fufpe£kiog 
the duke of Gloucefter. The archbi(hop feems to have 
been the firft who entertained any fufpicion ; and yet» 
if all that our hiftorian £iys of him is true^ Rotheram was 
far from being a (hrewd man : witnefs the indifcrett anfwer 
which he is faid to have made on this occafion. <*' Madam»" 
quoth he, '< be of good comfort^ and aflure you» if they 
^' crown any other king than your fon whom they now have, 
</ we (hall on the morrow crown his brother, whom you 

^' have here with you/' Did the filly prelate think that it 
would be much confolation to a mother, whofe eldeft ion 
iptght be murthered, that her younger fon would be crowned 
in prifon ! or was (he to be fatisfied with feeing one fon enti« 
(led to the crown, and the other enjoying it nominaUy I 

♦ 
He then delivered the feal to the queen, and as lightly 
fent for it back immediately after. 

The dukes continued their march, declaring they were 
bringing the king to his coronation. Ha(tings, who feems 
to have preceded them, endeavoured to pacify the apprehen-r 
fions which had been i^aifed. in the people, acquainting 
them that the arrede^ lord&had been imprifonedf or plotting 
\ I againft 
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againft the dukes of Glouccftcr and Buckingham. As both 
thofe princes were of the blood royal*, this accufation was 
not ill founded, it having evidently been the intention, as I 
have (hewn, to bar them from any fliarc in the adminiflra* 
tion, to which, by the cuftom of the realm, they were in- 
tkled. So mi)ch depends on this foundation, that I {hall be 
excufed from enforcing it. The queen's party were the ag- 
greifors; and though that alone would notjuftify all the 
following cxceflc8,yet we muft not judge of thofe times by 
the prefent. Neither the crown nor the great men were rer 
ftrained by fober eftabli(hed forms and proceedings as they 
are at prefent j and from the death of Edward the Third, 

^ Henry duke of Buckingham was the immediate defcendant and heir of : 
Thomaaof Woodftock duke of Glouccftcr, the youngeft fon of Edward the ^ 
Third, as will appear by this table i 

Thomas 
duke of Gloucefter» 

'J 

Anne — — Edmund earl of Stafford, 
fole dr. and heirefs. | 

Humphrey duke of Bucks. 

Hwnphrey brd SufFord« 

I 
Henry duke of Bucks. 

It is pkun, that Buckingham was influenced by this nearnefs to the crown» 
for it made him overlook his own alliance with the queen, whofe fitter he 
had married. Henry the Eighth did not overlook the proximity of bloody 
when he afterwards put to death the fon of this d^ke. 

. . force 
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force alone had dictated. Henry the Fcmrtk bad ftepfed ioto 
the throne contrary to alljuftice. A title fo ddeftivebadiopeiied 
a door to attempts aa vblfeat ; and tbc varaout mnovations 
introduced in the latter years of Henry the' Sixdi had an- 
nihilated all ideas of ordfcr. Richard i^kt of York- hsii 
been declared fucceiTor to the crown dtiring the lifb 6f 
Henry and of his fon prince Edwardj and, as appdars by 
the Parliamentary Hiflory, though not noticed bff our 
carelefs hifloriansj was even appointed prince of Wales* 
The duke of Clarence had received rimcfa fuch another de« 
claration in his favour during the (bort reparation of Henry*. 
What temptations were tbele precedeiMs to an affinotted 
prince! We (hall fee foon what encouragement they gave 
him to examine clo&ly into his i i cp bew^s pretenfioiK ; «nd 
bow imprudent it was in the queen to provoke Gloucefter^ 
when her very exigence as queen was liable to ftrong ob- 
jedions. Nor ought the fubfequent executions of Lord 
Rivers^ Lord Richard Grey^ and of Lord Haflings himfelf, 
to be conlidered in fo very ftrong a light, as' they would 
appear in» if a£ted in modern times. During the wars of 
York and Lancafter, no forms of trial had been obferved. 
Not only peers taken in battle had been put to death with- 
out procefs ; but whoever, though not in arms, was made 
prifoner by the victorious party, underwent the fame fate; 

. • • • 

as was the cafe of Tiptoft earl of Worcefler, who had fled 

and 
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«od was tahcn ip di^uife. Triak had never 1>oen ufed wltlt 
any degree of AridbiM^, «s at pcefefit ; and though Richard 
WM purfiiedand kill^ as an ufurper^ the Solomon that fac- 
ceeded him was not a jot Icfs a tyrant. Henry the Eighth 
was ilill Icfs of a temper to give greater htttude to the laws» 
In faft, little cerenumy or judicial proceeding was obfcrved 
on trifls, titi the reign of Elisabeths who, though decried of 
fate £or her defpotiim, in onder to giiFe fome fliadow of coun- 
tenance to the tyrtnny of the Stuarts, was the firft of our 
princes, under whom any gravity ortequtty was allowed in 
cafes af treafon. To judge impartially therefore, we ought 
to TOcali the temper and manners of the times we read of. . 
It is locking to eat our enemies; but it is not fo (hocking 

in an Iroquois, as it would be in the king of Pruflia. And 
this is all I contend for, that the crimes of Richard, which 
be really committed, at leaft which we have reafen lo be«> 
lieve he cx>raqutfied, were more the crimes of the age thaa 
of the man ; and except tbefe executions of Rivers, Grey, 
andHafUngs, Itiefyany body to prove one other of thofe 
.charged to his accountf from any good authority* 

It is alledged that the partizans of Gloucefier ilridlly 

guarded the fanduary, to prevent farther refprt tbither ; 

but Sir Thomas confefles too, that dhirs lorJs, knigbts^ and 

gentlemen^ either for favour of the queen^ or for fear ofthem^ 

5 fdwt^ 
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fihes^ yijfmbkd companies % Md went flocking together m Ban- 
nefs; Let us drip this paragraph of its hiftdric bufkins, and 
it is plain that the queen's party took up arms'*. This is no 
indiiFerent circumftance. She had plotted to keep poileffion 
of the king, and to govern in his name by force, but had 
httn outwitted, and her family had been impriibned for the 
attempt. Conicious that (he w^as difcovered, perhaps rea- 
{bnably alarmed at Gloucefter's defigns, (he had fecured her-* 
/elf and her younger children in fan£tuary. Neoe(fity rather 
..than la.w juftified her proceedings,-T-but what ^xcufe can be 
-jtnade for her faction having recourfe to arms ? who was au- 
thorized, by the tenour of former reigns, to guard the king*s 
.peffon, till parliament (hould declare a regency, but his 
.uncle and the princes of the blood ? endeavouring toefta- 
bli(h.the queen'^ authority by force was rebellion againft the 

laws. I ftate this minutely, becaufe the fadt has never been 

attended to ; and later hiftorians pafs it over, as if Richard 

had hurried on the depofition of his nephews without any 

.colour of decency, and without the leaft provocation to any 

of his proceedings. JEJaftin^js is.^ven ?iaid to have warned the 

citizens that matters were likely to come to ajield (to a battle) 

^ram' the oppofition of Hie ad verfe party, though as yet no 

ifymptom had appeared of dc(igns againft the king, whom 

•the two dukes were bringing to his coronation. Nay, it is 

-^ Thia \% confirmed by the chronicle of Croyland, p. 566. 

not 
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not probable that Glouceflier had as yet meditated more than 
fecuring the regency ; for had he had defigns on the crown^ 
would he have weakened his own claim by afTuming the pro- 
tedorate^ which he could not accept but by acknowledging 
the title of his nephew i This in truth feems to me to have 
been the cafe. The ambition of the queen and her family 
alarmed the princes and the nobility : Gloucefter^ Bucking- 
ham» HaftingSy and many more had checked thofe attempts. 
The next ftep was to fecure the regency : but none of theft 
ads could be done without grievous provocation to the queen. 
As focn as her fon (hould come of age, (he might regain het 
power and the means of revenge. Self-fecurity prompted 
the princes and lords to guard againft this reverfe^ and what 
iwas eqvKilly dangerous to the queen, the depredion of her 
/oiftunecalled forth and revived all the hatred of her enemies. 
Her marriage had given univerfal offence to the nobility, and 
been thefource of all the late difturbances and bloodfhed. 
The great earlof WarM*ick^ provoked at the contempt (hewn 
to him by king Edward while negotiating a match for him in 
•France, had abandoned him for Henry the Sixth, whom he 

had. again fct on the throne, . Thefe calamities were flill fre(h 

... 

,in every mind, and no doubt contcibuted to raiicGloucefter to 
the throne, which he could not have attainedwithout almoff 
j;eneral concurrence: yet if we are to believe hidorians, he, 
Buckingham, the 4ii^yor of London, and one Dr. Shaw; 
•, , F operated 
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Operated this revolutbn by a fermon* and a fpeech to the 
people, though the people would not even give a huzza to 
the propofaL The change of government in the Rehearfal 
is not effe^ed more eafily by the phyfKian. and gentleman 

uihcr, 

« 

Do yon take this, and II! kixc t'other chain 

In what manner Richard aflumed or wa$ invefted with tb^ 
procedorate docs not appear. Sir Thomas More^ faking 
of him by that title, fay$» <^ the prote Aor which always you 
<< muft take for die duke of Gkmcefter/^ Fabian after 
jnentioning the iblemn * arrival of the king in Londoo^ 
adds, ** Than proviiyoa was made for the kiage's corona** 
^« tion^ in which pafiiaie (interval) the duke being admitted 
•< for lord protct&our." As the parliament was not fitting^, 
ihis dignity was no doubt conferred on him by the ailent of 
the lords and privy council; and as we hear of no oppo&tion^ 
none was probably made. He was the only perlba tt> 
whooi that rank was due ; his. right co^ki not and does not 
feem to have beea queftioned^ The Chronicle of Croyknd 

* He was probably eye-witncfs of that ceremony ; for he fays, ** the 
^^ kidg was of tile maiof and Eifr ciciaens met at Harnefey pai ke, the maiiiA'- 
** and hb brethren beixig clothed iq fcarlet, and the cttisens in violet, to the 
** number of V. C. horfes, and than from thence conveyed unto the ciiie^ 
^* the king being in blewe velvet, and and all. his lords and fervantes a 
•♦ bUckecklh/' p. sih 

corroborates 
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corroborates my qpiniony faying, ** Acccpitque didiis Ri- 
f« cardus dux Cloceflrias ilium folefiiiem magidratumi qui 
«< dud Humfrido GloceftriaD, Aante minore sCdte reg\s 
<< Hcnrici, ut regoi prote^Sor appellareCur^ oUm omtinge- 
^< bat. £a igitur ai»dorxtate ufus tft, de coafenru Jk bend<*> 
.^^ placito omnium domin9rwn^^ p. 5^6» 

Thus far therefore it mud be allowed that Richard ailed 
no illegal part, nor diicovered more ambition than became 
bim. He had defeated the queen's innovations, and fecured 
her accomplices* To draw ofFonr attention from foch re^ 
^ular fteps. Sir Thomas More has exhaufted all his eloquence 
and imagination to work up a piteous fcene, in which the 
queen is made to excite our companion in the higheft d^roe^ 
and is fumifbed hy that able pen with firains of pathetic orft* 
tory, which no part of her condud affords us reason to be^ 
Beve ihe pofldSed. This fceoe is occafioned by the demand 
of delivering up her fecond fon. Cardinal fiourchier archr . 
bifhop of Canterbury is the iaftrument employed by the pro^ 
tedor to effect this purpoie. The fad is cosfirpied by Fa>- 
bian in his rude and brief manoAr^ and by the Chronicle of 
Croyland, and therefore cannot be difp^ted* But.thpugh 
the latter author affirms^ that force was ufed to oblige die ^ 
cardinal to take that dtp, he by no means agrees with Sir 

Fa Thomas 
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Thomas More in the repugnance of the queen to comply, 
nor in that idle xlifcuffion on the privileges of fanfkuaries, 

on ivhich Sir Thomas has wafted fo many words. On 
the contrary, the chronicle declares, that the queen " Verbis 
^* gratahter annuens, dimifit puerum/' The king, who had 
been lodged in the palace of the bifhop of London, was now 
removed with his brother to the Tower. 



This laft circumftance has not a little contributed to raifc 

horror in vulgar minds, who of late years have been accuf- 

tomed to fee no perfons of rank lodged in the Tower but 

ilate criminals. But in that age the cafe was widely dif-* 

ferent. It not only appears by a map engraven fo late as the 

<reign of queen Elizabeth, that the Tower was a royal palace, 

•in which were ranges of buildings called the king's and 

queen's apartments, now demolifhcd : but it is a known fadt, 

that they did often lodge there, efpecially previous to their 

coronations. The queen of Henry the Seventh lay in there : 

-queen Elizabeth wen^ thither after her triumphant entry into 

4he city j and many ot^ier inftances^ might be produced, but 

for brevity I omit them,' to come to one of the principal 

tranfaftions of" this dark period : I mean Richard's afTump- 

'tion of the crown. Sir Thomas More's account of this ex^ 

iraordinary event is totally improbable, and poiitivuely falfe 

in 
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in the ground- work of that revolution. He tell us, that 
Richard meditating ufurpation, divided the lords into two 
feparate councils, afiembling the king's or queen's party at ^ 
Baynard's caftle, but holding his own private junto at Crofbjr 
Place. From the latter he began with Spreading murmurs, 
whifpers, and reports againft the legality of the late king's 
marriage.-~Thus far we may credit him — but what man of ^ 
common fenfe can believe, that Richard went fo far as pub- 
licly to afperfe the honour of his own mother ? That mo« - 
ther, Cecily duchefs dowager of York, a princefs of a ipot-* - 
lefs character, was then living: fo were two of her daugh- 
ters, the ducheiTes of Suffolk, and Burgundy, Richard's own ^ 
(ifters : one of them, the duchefs of Suffolk walked at his • 
enfuing coronation, and her fon the earl of Lincoln was by 
Richard himfelf^ after the death of his own fbn, declared 
heir apparent to the crown. Is it, can it be credible, that '<■ 
Richard aduated a venal ^ preacher to declare to the people - 
'from the pulpit at Paul's crofs^ that his mother had been ait ^ 

* What (houkl we think of a modern hiftorian, who ihoutd fink all mention 
of the convention parliament, and only tell us that one Dr« Bufrnet got up into > 
•the pulpit^ and afiured the people that Henrietta Maria (a little more Tuf^ 
pefted of gallantry than ducbeis Cecily) produced Charles the Second and ■ 
James the Second in adultery, and gave no legitimate iflue to Charles the - 
Fir ft, but Mary princeft of Orange, mother of king William ; that the . 
people laughed at hiixti) and^i the prince of Orange became king i 

ftdulterefs^ r 
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adj]1tere{s, and .that her tv^o eldeft foAs-j*, Edward the Fourth 
and the duke of Qlarence:{;, were fpurious ; and that the good 
lady had not given a legitimate child to her hufband, but the 
proteAbr, and I fuppofe the duchefs of SufTolk^ though no 
mention is faid to be made of her in the fermon ? For as 
the duchefs of Suffolk was older than Richard, and co&fe- 

quently would have been involved in the charge of baftardy^ 

«... 

could he have declared her fon his heir, he who fet afide 

t 

his brother Edward's children for their illegitimacy ? Ladies 
of the Icaftdifputable gallantry generally fuffer their hufbands 

* • • • " • • 

to beget liis heir ; and if doubts arife on the legitimacy of 
their iiTue, the younger branches feem moft liable to fulpi- 
cion— *— but a tale fo grofs could not have palTed even on 
the mob- no proof, no prefiimption of the h& was pre- 
tended. Were the jj duchefs and her daughters filent on fo 

fcandalous 

- • • I ' 

4* Tbe«trloF RotfaRd, MiodMr foAi cider than Richard^ bad becnjaiir- 
dfred at the battle of Wakc&kl| and fo v^as omitted in that imagiaary accii'* 
fation. 

i Clarence is the firft who i$ fatd to have propagated thU flacder, and it 
was much nore confonant to his levity and indigefted politics, than to the 
good feofe of Richard. Who can believe that Richard renewed this ftoiy, 
efpecialiy as he miift have altered the dates of his mother's amours, and made 
ibem continue to ber conception of himi as Clarence had made them ftop in 
bis own favour I ' 

II It appears from Rymer's FoeedrsI, that the very firft ad of Richard^a 
reign is dated from quadam altera^ earner^ juxta capellam in hofpitio dominae 

Cecilise 
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Scandalous in iofioaation ? Agrippioa would fcaree have 
beard it with patieocc Moriar^ snodo imperet \ faid that 
emprds, in her wlhl wilh of crowning her Ion : bat bad h% 
unprovoked, afperfed her honoar in the open foruniy w^uUk 
thti mother have fobmitted to ib unnatvral an iofiik ? la 
Richard's cafe the imputation was beyood meafure atroetow 
and afafurd* What I taint the fame of Us mother to pava 
his way ta the crown ! Who bad heard of ber giuit ^ AxA 
if guilty^ how came (be to (lop the career of her intrigues ? 
Bot Richard had better pretentiona, and had bo pccaficn t^ 
flait doubt! even oo bis own k^itioMcy, which was too much 

CeciKflB duciflic Eborum. It doet not look much as if be had publicly 
accttfed his mother of adultery, when he held his firflf council at her houfe^ 
Among the Harteian MSS. in the Mufeufiiy No. 2136. art. 6. is the follow* 
ingkucr from Richard to tUs very psincels hir mother, wMch is an addi£a)nak 
proof of the good terms on which they lived : << Madam, I recomaundc o^ 
«« to you as hertefy as is to me poiEbte, befeeching you in my moft' humble 

^ and affeAuaufc wife of your daly bleffing to my fmgulaf coaifojff and dtf- 
^^ fsncc ki my nede ; and, madam, I hcrtely be&che you, that 1 may eftcA 
<< here from you to my comfort ; and fuch newes as be here, my fervaunt 
<« Thomas Bryan this berer (hall ftow yon, to whome pleafe ic y»u to yo^ 
«^ credence unto. And, madam, I befeche you to be good and gracioufe 
^ lady to my lord my chamberlayn to be your officer in Wikfhire in fuche as 
*^ Colinbourne had : I truft he fliall therein do you good fervyce ; and that 
^ it plefe you, that by this berer } may underiiand your plcafur in this be- 
^ halve. And I praye God firod you the accompli&troent of yoar noble 

<* defircsL Written at Pountfreit^ the third day of Juyn, .with the hande dt 
^^ your moft humble fon^ 

« Ricafrfus Rex.*' 

conncifled 
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ironheded with that of his brothers to foe tolled and bandied 

about before the multitude* Clareace had been folemnly 

.attainted by a£t of parliament, and his children were out 

«of the<^eftion. The doubts on the validity of Edward's 

: marriage were better grounds for Richard's proceedings than 

«iperfion of his mother's * honour. On that invah*dity he 

claimed the crown^ 4Uid obtained it ; and with fuch univer** 

^ialconcurrencct that the nation undoubtedly was on his 

iide— *but as he could hot deprive his nephews, on that 

r^oundation^'witfaoutbaftardizing their fi(lers too, no wonder 

><he hiftorians,-wha wrote under the Lancaftrian domination, 

*have ufed all their art and induflry to mifreprefent the fad. 

If the marriage of Edward the Fourth with the widow'Grcy 

was bigamy, and confequently null » what became of the 

•title of Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry the Seventh ? 

•'What became of it ? Why a baftard branch of Lancaftecj 

matched with a baftard of Yprk, were obtruded on the na- 

# 

lion as the right heirs of the crown; and. as far as two 
.negatives can m^ke^an affirmative, they were fo. 

Buck, whofe irrtcgrity will more and more appear, afirrms 
•that, before Edward had efpoufed the lady Grey, he had 
'|>een contraded to the lady Eleanor Butler, and married to 

•her by the brfliop of Bath. Sir Thomas More, on the con- 
ifrary (and here it is that J am unwillingly obliged to charge 

that 
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that great man with wilful fallhood) pretends that thcduchels 
of York^ his nsother^ endeavouring to difTuadc him from fo 
fdiiproportionate an alliance^ urged him with a pre*contrai£t 
to one Elizabeth Lucy, who however^ being preiTed, coi\- 
fefled herfelf his concubine ; but denied any marriage. 
Dr. Shaw too, the preacher, we are told by the fame autho- 
rity, pleaded from the pulpit the king's former marriage 
with Elizabeth Lucy; and the duke of Buckingham is faid 
to have harangued the people to the fame effeft. But now 
let US' fee how the cafe really flood ; Elizabeth Lucy was 
the daughter of one Wyat of Southampton, a mean gentle- 
man, fays Buck, and the wife of one Lucy, as mean a 
man as Wyat. The miftrefs of Edward {he notorioufly 
was ; but what if, in Richard's purfuit of the crown, no 
queilion at all was made of this Elizabeth Lucy ? Wc 
have the beft and mod undoubted authorities to affure us, 
that Edward's pre-contradl or marriage, urged to invalidate 
his match with the lady Grey, was with the lady Eleanor 
Talbot, widow of the lord Butler of Sudeley, and fiftcr of 
tl)e earl of Shrewfbury, one of the greateft peers in the 
kingdom 5 her mother was the lady Katherine Stafford, 
daughter of Humphrey duke of Buckingham, prince of the 
blood : an alliance in that age never reckoned unfuitable. 
Hear the evidence. Honefl Philip de Comincs fays *, 

** that 

* Liir. 5. p. 151. In the 6th book, Comines infinuates that the biihop 
ailed out of revenge for having been imprifoned by Edward : it mSght be fo ; 

G but 
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that the bi(hop of fiath informed Richard, that he had 
married king Edward to an EngU(h lady ; & dit cet evef« 
que qu'il les avoit efpoufes, & que n'y avoitque luy&ceux 
'* deux." This is not poiitive, and yet the deicription 
marks out the lady Butler, and not Elizabeth Lucy« But 
the Chronicle of Croyland is more exprefs. ^< Color 
^' autem introitus & captac pofleiiioms hujufmodi is ecaf* 
^^ OAcndebatur per modum fupplicationis in quodam rotulo 
^* pergameni, quod filii regis Edwardi erant baftardi, fuppo- 
'' nendo ilium precontraxiBfis cum quadam dominS Alienori 
^* Boteler, antequam reginam Elizabeth duxifTet uxorem ; 
'< atque infuper, quod fanguis alterius fratris fui, Georgii 
« ducis Clarencix, fuiifet attin&us ; ita quod hodie nuUus 
^' certus & incorruptus fanguis linealis ex parte Richardi 
<< ducis Eboracipoteratinveniri, nifi in peribnididti Richardi 
« ducis Gloceftriae. Quo circa fupplicabatur ei in fine 
** cjufdem rotuli, ex parte dominorum & communitatis regni, 
<< ut jus fuum in fe alTumerat/' Is this full ? Is this evi-> 
dence ? Here we fee the origin of the tale relating to the 
, ducheis of York ; nu/Ius certus & incorruptus fanguis z from 
ihcfc miftaken or perverted words flowed the report of 

but as Comines had before alledged that the bifliop had adually faid he had 
married thern^ it might be the truth that the prelate told out of revenge, and 
not a lie ; nor is it probable that his ule would have had any weight, if 
fdlttj and unfupported by other circumftances. 

I Richard^s 
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Richard's afperfioghit mother's honour* But as if truth was 
doomed to emerge^ though ftifled for near three hundred 
years^ the roll of parliament is at length come to light 
(with other wonderful difcoveries) and fets forth, «< that 
<« though the three ejiates which petitioned Richard to aflume 
<< thecrown were not aflembled inform of parliament;'' yet 
it rehearfes the fupplication (recorded by the chronicle above) 
and dedaresy '* that king Edward was and ftood married 
^ and troth plight to one dame Eleanor Butler, daughter to 
<< the earl of Shrewibury, with whom the faid king Edward 
«' had made a pre-contra£k of matrimony, long before he 
<< made his pretended marriage with Elizabeth Grey." 
Could Sir Thomas More be ignorant of this fad ? or, if 
ignorant, where is his competence as an hiftorian ? And 
how egregioufly abfurd is his romance of Richard's afluming 
the crown in conicquence of Dr. Shaw's fermon and Buck- 
ingbairi-^ harangue, to neither cf which he pretends the 
people aflented j Dr. Shaw no doubt tapped the matter to 
the people % for Fahian aflerts that he durft never (hew his 
face afterwards ; and as Henry the Seventh fucceededfo foon^ 
and as the. flanders againft Richard increafed, that might 
happen; but it is evident that the nobility were difpoTed to 
call the validity of the queen^s marriage in queftion, and 
that Richard was folemnly invited by the three eftates to ac« 
cept the regal dignity ; and that is farther confirmed by the 

C 2 chronicle 
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Chronicle cif Croyland, which fay», that Richard^ having 
brought togeiher a great force from ihc porth^ from Wales, 
and other parts, did on the twcnty-^fixth of June claim th^ 
crown, " feqac eodcra dio apud roagnam auljan W«ft^ 
«< monaftcrij in cathedram marmoream ibi intrufit j" iut 
the fupplication afore-mentioned had firft been prefented to 
him. This will no doubt be called vicdence and a force 
laid on the three edates ; and yet that appears by no means 
to have been the cafe ; for Sir Thomas More, partial as bo 
was again(t Richard, fays, ** that to be fure of all enemies 
** he fent for five thoufand men out of the north againft his 
<^ coronation, which came upevill apparelled and worfe har-* 
^< nefTed, in rudy harneiie, neither defenfible nor loured to 
«< the fale, which mudered in Finibury field, to the great 
f* difdain of all lookers on/' Thefe rufty companions, de- 
fpifed by the citizens, were n6t likely to intimidate a warlike 
pobility ; and had force been ufed to extort their aflcnt. Sit 
Jhomas would have been the firft to have told us fo. 
But be fupprelTed an eledtion that appears to have been vo« 
hmtary, arxi invented a fcene, in which, by his awn ac* 
count, Richard ovet with nothing but backwardnefs and 
filence, that amounted to a refufal. The probability there- 
fore remains, that the nobility met Richard's claim at leaft 
half-way, from their hatred and jeiloufy of the qoeen^s 
family, and n>any of them from the convidion of Ed-* 

ward's 
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ward's pre«contra<3:. Many might concur from proyocatibn 
at the attempt$ tb^t had b«en made to diilurb the due courfe 
cf Iaw» and ibme from apprehenfion of a miDority. This 
laft will appear highly probable from three (hiking cir« 
cunoftaoces that I (hall nsention hereafter. The great rega« 
larity with which the coronation was prepared and con^ 
du^edf and the extraordinary coocouric of the nobility at 
it, have not at aU the air of an anwelcoote fevoiutiont ac^ 
compliflied merely by violonce* Oa the contrary, it bore 
great refembiaoce to a much later event, which, bemg the: 
lafl: of the kind, we term TAe Revolution. The three 
eftates of nobility » clergy, and people, which called Rich- 
ard to the Crown, and whofe zA was coli firmed by the 
(ubfequent parliament, trod the fame fleps as the convention 
did which deded the prince of Orange : both letting afide 
an illegal pretender, the legitimacy of whofe birth was 
called in quedion. And though the partizans of the Stuarts 
may exult at my comparing king William to Richard the 
Third, it will be no matter of triumph, fince it appears 
that Richard'^s caufe was as good as king William's, and 
that in both inftances it was a free eleftion. The art ufcd by 
Sir Thomas More (when he could not deny a pre-contradl) in* 
endeavouring to fhift that objeftion on Elizabeth Lucy, a» 
married woman, contrary to the fpecific words of the aft of 
parliament, betrays the badnefs of the Lancaftrian caufe,., 

wiiich. 
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^wMch would make us doubt or wonder at the confent of 
^c nobility in giving way to the z& for baftardizing the-chii^ 
dren of Edward thc^ourth. But reinftate the claim of the 
lady Butler/ which probably was well known^ and concave 
the intereft th^ her great relations muft have made to fet 
ftfide the queen'« marriage, nothing appears more natural 
than Richard's fucceffion. His ufurpation vaniflies, and in 
a few pages more, I (hall (hew that his confequential cruelty 
"iraniibes too, or at moft is very problematic : but firft I 
tmuft revert to fome intervening circumftances. 

In this whole ftory nothing is lefs known to us than the 
grounds on which lord Haftings was put to death. He had 
lived in open enmity with the queen and her family, and 
had, been but newly reconciled to her fon the marquis 
Dorfet; yet Sir Thomas owns that lord Haftings was one of 
the firft to abet Richard's proceedings againft her, and con- 
4:urred in all the protcdtor's meafurcs. We are amazed 
therefore to find this lord the firft facriiice under the new 
government. Sir Thomas More fuppoles (and he could only 
Xuppofe ; for whatever archbifhop Morton might tell him 
ofhthcplots of Henry of Richmond, Morton was certainly 
»not entruftcd with the iecrets of Richard^ Sir Thomas, I 
.fay, fuppofes, that Haftings either withftood the dqpofitioo 
i^ Edward the Fifth, or was accufed of fuch a defign by 

J Cateibyj 
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Cate{by».wfab was deeply in his confidence; and he owns^ 
that the protedtor undoubtedly loved bim well^ and loth be was 
to bave Umloft: What then is the prefumption ? Is it 
not, that Haftings really was plotting to defeat the new* 
fettlement contrary to the intention of the three eflates P 
And who can tell whether the fuddennefs of the execution > 

was not the effed of neceflity ? The gates of the Tower 

ft 

were (hut during that rapid fcene ; the prote<fl6r and his^ 
adherents appeared in theiirfl: rufty armour that was at ^ 
hand; but this circumftance is alledged.againft them, as zvt 
incident contrived to gain belief, as if they had been in dan^ 

ft 

ger of their lives. The argument-is- gratis divlum ; and as. 
Richard loved Haflings and had ufed hia miniftry, the pro^ 
bability lies on the other fide : and it is more reafonable 
to believe that Riohard a^ed in felf-defence, than that he 
exercifed a wanton, unnecefifary, and difgufting cruelty. 
The collateral circiimftances introduced by More do but 
weaken ^ his account, and take from its probability » I do ^ 

not : 

* Except the proclamation which^ Sir Thomas fays,, appeared lo hsfVe 
been prepared before hand. The death of Hafting9, I allow, is the fad of < 
which we are moft fure, without knowing the immediate motives : we muft . 
conclude it was determined on his oppofing Richard's claim , farther we d« 
not know, nor whether that oppofition was made in a legal or hoftile man* . 
ner. It is ioipoffible to believe that, an hour before his death, he fliould bave - 
exulted in the deaths of their common enemies, and vaunted, as Sir Thomas- 
More afTerts^ his connection with Richard, if he was then adually atvariance 

with 
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not mean the filly recapitulation of ^1/ omens which fore* 
warned Haftings of his fate, and as omens generally doj to 
no manner of purpofe ; but I fpeak of the idle accufations 
put into the mouth of Richard^ fuch as his baring his 
withered armi and imputing it to (brceryi and to bis blend- 
ing the queen and Jane Shore in the fame glot* Cruel or 
not» Richard was no fool ; and therefore it is highly im- 
probable that he ihouki lay the withering of his arm on re- 
cent witchcraft, if it was true, as Sir Thomas More pre--^ 
tends^ that it never had been otherwiie^~but of the ble- 
mi£be& and deformity of his perfon, I (hall have occalion to 
fpeak hereafter. For the other accufation of a league be- 
tween Elizabeth and Jane Shore, Sir Thomas More ridicules 
it himlSelf, and treats it as highly unlikely. But being un-* 
likely, was it not more natural for him to think, that it 
never was urged by Richard? and though Sir Thomas 
agatn draws afide amt attention by the penance of Jane,' 
which. Ihe certainly underweiit, it is no kind of proof that 
the protedlor accufed the queen of having plotted -)* with 

miftrefs 

^ith him ; nor that Richard fhould, without provocation, have maflacred fo 

excellent an accomplice. This fiory, therefore, muft be left in the dark, as 
we find it. 

t So far from it, that, as Mr, Hume remarks^ there is in Rymcr's Foedcra 
a proclamation of Richard, in which he accufes, not the lord Haflings, but 
the marquis Dorfet, of connection with Jane Shore. Mr. Hume thinks fo 

authentic 
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niftrefs Shore. What relates to that unhappy fai^one t 
(hall examine at the end of this work. 

The very day on which Hailings was executed) were be*- 
headed earl Rivers, Lord Richard Grey, Vaughan, and 
Haute. Thefe executions are indubitable j were conib- 
nant to the manners and violeirce of the age ; and perhaps 
Juftifiable by that wicked code, ftate necefTity. I have never 
pretended to deny them, becaufe I find them fully authen<» 
ticated. I have in another * place done juftice to the vir^ 
tues and excellent qualities of earl Rivers : let therefore my 
impartiality be believed, when I rejedt other fads, for which 
I can difcover no good authority. I can have no intereft in 
Richard's guilt or innocence; but as Henry the Seventh was 
fo much interefted to reprefent him as guilty, I cannot help 
imputing to the greater ufurper, and to the worfe tyrant of 

authentic a paper not fiifficient to overbalanct the credit due to Sir Thomas 

More. What little credit was due to him appears from the coutfe q{ this 

work in various and indubitable inftances. The proclamation againft the 

lord Dorfet and Jane Shore is not dated till the 13d of O6lober foilowingi 

Is it credible that Richard woiild have made ufe of this woman's riame again, 

if he had employed it before to blacken Haftings ? It is not probable that^ 

immediately on the death of the king, flie had been taken into keeping by 

lord Haftings ; but near Teven months had elapfed between that death and 

her connexion with the marquis, 

** ' ... 

^ In the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol u 

H the 
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the two, all that appears to me to have been calumny and 
mifreprefentation. 

All obftacles thus removed, and Richard being folemnly 
inflated in the throne by the concurrent voice of the three 
cff ate*, ^ He openly j'*^ fays Sir Thomas MoFe,> ^ took up- 

♦' ©n him to be king the * ninth day of June,, and the mor- 
«' row after was proclaimed> riding to Weftminfter with 
*' great ftate; and calling the judges before him, ilraitly 
<< commanded them: to execute the laws without favour or 
" delay, with many good exhortations, of the which he 
<< followed not one/' This is an invidious and falie ac<* 
cufation. Richard, in his regal capacity, was an excellent 
king, and for the ihort time of his reign enacted many wife 
and wholefome laws. I doubt even whether one of the befl 
proofs of his ufurpation was not the goodnefs of his govern- 
ment, according to a common remark, that princes of 
doubtful titles make the befl maflers, as it is more necefTary 

for them to conciliate the favour of the people : the natural 
corollary from which obfervation need not be d^awn. Cer- 
tain it is that in many parts of the kingdom, not poifoned 
by fadion^. he was much beloved^ and even after his death 

* Though I have copied our hiftorian, as the reft have copied him, in this 
date, I muft defire the reader to take notice, that this very date is another 
of ftr T. More'^ errors ;. for in the public aSts is a deed of £d«rar<l the 
Fifth, dated June i.7ch,. 

the 
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the northern counties gave open teilimony of their afTcdlon 
to his memory* 

On the Sixth of July Richard was crowned, and foon after 
fet out on a progrefs to York, on his way vifiting Gloucefler, 
theieat of his former duchy« And now it is that I muft 
call up the attention of the reader^ the capital and bloody 
fceneof Richard's life being date;;! from this progrefs. The 
narrative teems with improbabilities and notorious falfhoods, 
and is flatly contradided by Co many unqueftionahle fads^ 
that if we have no other reafbn to believe the murder of 
Edwaixitbe Fifth and his brother, than the account tranf- 
raitted to us, we fhaU very much doubt whether they ever 
were murdered at all. I will flate the account, examine 
it, and produce evidence to confute it, and then the reader 
will form bis own judgment on the matter of fa<5t. 

« 

Richard, before be leftXx)ndon, had taken no meafuresto 
accompli(h the aflaflination ; but on the road, ''his mind 
«« mi/gave him *, that while his nephews lived* he (hould 
*' not pofTefs the crown with fecurity. Upon this refledion 
«^ he diipatched one Richard Greene to Sir Robert Bra«- 
*' kenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, with a letter and cre- 
'< dence aUb, that the fame Sir Robert in any wife (hould 

♦ Sir T, -More. 
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^ put the two children to death. This John Grccnt did hfa^ 
•* errand to Brakenbury, kneeling before our Lady in the 
** Tower, who plainly anfwered that he never would put 
^ them to deaths to dye therefore/' Green returned with 
•his anfwer to the king who was then at Warwick, where- 
with he took fueh dlfpleafure and thotight, that the f.me 
night he faid unto a fecret page of his^ *< Ah! whom (hall a 
•♦ man truft ? They that I have brought up my&If^. they 
•* that I thought would have mod furely ftrved mc^ circ» 
^ tfaoie faile me, and at tnycbrntnundmient will do nothing 
•« for me.** •• Sir/^ quoth the page^ <« th*fe liedi one in the 
^* palet chamber without, that Idare fay wiU doe your grac& 
^ pleafore ; the thing were right hard that he^ would re«^ 
^ fufe i^ meaning by diis James TirceU whom^ (kyz Sit 
Thomas a fbw pages afterwards/ aa men fay^ he there made 
a knight/ <^ The man/ continues Mor^ << had an high- 
^^ hearty and ibre longed upwards, not riiing yet fb fail as 
^ he had hoped, being hindered and kept under by Sir 
*' Richard RatcIiiFe and Sir WiUiatn Cate%, who by fccrct 
** drifts kept him out of all fecret truft/* Tabc (hort, Tir* 
rel voluntarily accepted the commiffion^ received warrant to 
authorize Brakcnbury to deliver to him the keys 6f the 
Tower for one night ; imd having felcfted two other villains 
called Miles Poreft and John Dighton> the' two latter 

\ fmotheted 
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fmothered the innocent princes in their beds, and then call* 
cd Tirrel to be witnefs of the execution. 

It u difficult to croud more inoiprobabillties and lies to« 
gether than are comprehended in this (hort narrative. Who 
can believe if Richard meditated the murder, that he took no 
c^^ to lift Brakenbury before he left London ? Who can 
believe that he wpuld truft fo atrocious, a commiffion to 
a- letter ? And who caa imagine, that on * Brakenbury'^ 
non-complitoccRichanl would have ordered him tocedethe 
govennnent of the Tower to Tirrel for one night only, the 
pUrpofe (^ which had been fo plainly pointed out by Uie pre* 

ceding meflageS And had fuch weak fteps been taken, 
cbuld the murder itfelf have remained a problem ? And 
jtt Sir Thomas More himielf is forced to confefs at the out* 
ftt of this very narration, '^that the deaths and final fortunes 
*^ of the two young princes have neverthelefle fb far come in 

■ 

* It appears from the Fodera that Brakenbury was appointed Conftable of 
Ike Tower July 7th ; that he furrendered bis patent March 9th of the follow- 
ing year, and had one more ample granted to him. If it is fuppofed that 
Richard renewed this patent to Sir Robert Brakenbury, to prevent bis diTclof- 
tng what he knew of a murder, in which he had refufed to be concerned, I 
then aik if it is probable that a man too virtuous or too cautious to embark in 
an aflaffination, and of whom the fuppofed tyrant flood in awe, would have 
hid down his life in that ufurper's caufe, as Sir Robert did, being killed on 
Richard's fide at Bofwortb, when many oU)cr of his adherents betrayed him ?: 

'* queftion,. 
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" queftIon,that fomc remained long in doubts whether they 
" were in bis days deftroyed -f- or no." Very memorable 
words^ and fufKcient to balance More's own teflimony with 
the mod fanguine believers. He adds, '^ thefe doubts not 
" only arofe from the uncertainty men were in, whether 
** Pcrkin Warbeck was the true duke of York, but for that 
*^ alfo all things were fo covertly demeaned, that there was 
*^ nothing fo plain and openly proved, but that yet men 
^ had it ever inwardly fufpe^l." Sir Thomas goes on to af- 
firm, ^^ that he does not relate the flory after every way 
<< that he had heard, but after that way that he had heard it 
<« by fuch men and fuch meanes, as he thought it hard but 
*^ it (hould be true." ' This affirmation refb on the credi* 
bility^ of certain reporters, we do not know whom, but who 
we (hall find were no credible reporters at all : for to pro<- 
ceed to the confutation. James Tirrel, a man in no fecret 
truft with the king, and kept down by Catefby and Rat* 
clifFe, is recommended as a proper perfon by a namelefs page. 

t This is confirmed by Lord Bacon : ** Neither wanted there even at that 
** time fecret rumours and whifperings (which afterwards gathered ftrength, 
** and turned to great trouble) that the two yeung fons of Ipng Edward the 
<< Fourth, or one of them (which were faid to be deftroyed in the TowerJ 
*^ were not indeed nuirthered, but conveyed fecretly away, and were yet 
<< living." Reign of Henry the Seventht p. 4* Again^ p. 19. ^ And all 
«^ this time it was fiill whifpered every where that atleaft one of the children 
-^ of Edward the Fourth was living/' 

In 
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In the firft place Richard was crowned at York (after this 
tranfa£kion) September 8th, Edward the Fourth had not 
been dead four months, and Richard in pofleflion of any 
power not above two months, and thofe very buftling and 
active: Tirrel mufi have been impatient indeed, if the page 
had had time to obferve his difcontent'at the fuperior confi- 
dence of Ratcliflfe and Cateflby. It happens unluckily too, 
that great part of the time RatclifFc was abfent. Sir Thomas 
More himfelf telling us that Sir Richard RatclifFe had the 
cuftody of the prifoners at Pontefraft, and prefided at their 
execution there. But a much more unlucky circumftance 
is, that James Tirrel, faid to be knighted for this horrid 
fervice, was not only a knight before,, but ^a great or very 
confiderable officer of the crown; and in that fituation had 
walked at Richard's preceding coronation. Should I be 
told that Sir Thomas More did not mean to confine the iU 
offices done to Tirrel by RatclifFe and Catefby folely to the 
time of Richard^s protedfeorate and regal power, but being 
all three attached to him when duke of Gloucefter, the 
other two might have leflcned Tirrcl's credit with the duke 
even in the preceding reign ^ then I anfwer, that Richard's 
appointing him mafter of the horfe on his acceflion had re- 
moved thofe difgufts, and left the page no room to repre- 
sent him as ready through ambition and deipondency to lend 
Iu8 miniftry to ailafiination. Nor indeed was the mailer of 

the 
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tlie horfe likely to be fent to fuperfede the conftable of the; 
Tower for one night only. That very aft was fufficient to 
point out what Richard defired to, and did, it feems, tranf« 
adt fo covertly. 

That Sir James Tirrel was and did walk as mafter of the 
horfe at Richard's coronation cannot be contefled. A moft. 
curious, invaluable, and authentic monument has lately 
been difcovered, the coronation-roll of Richard the Third. 

Two f^veral deliveries of parcels of ftuff are there ex« . 
prefly entered, as made to '^ Sir James Tirrel, knyght, 
<^ maifter of the hors of our fayd fbverayn lorde the kynge/* 
What now beco{pe$ of Sir Thomas More's informers, and 
of their narrative, which he thought hard but muft be* 
true ? 

i 

I will go a ftep farther, and conHder the evidence of this > 
murder, as produced by Henry the Seventh fome years af*; 
ter wards, when, iflftead of lamenting it, it was npceffary 
for his majefty to hope it had been true; at leaft to hope^ 
the people would think fo. On the appearance of Perkin 
Warbeck, who gave himfclf out for the fecond of the bro-^ 
thers, who was believed fo by moft people, and at Icaft^ 
f.ared by the king to be fo, he beflirred himfelf to prove 
that both the princes had been murdered by his predcceflbr.. 
5 There 
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There had been hut three adors^ befides Richard vrhchsd 
commanded die execution^ and was dead. Thefe were Sir 
James Ticrel, Dighton^ and Forefl : and. thefe were all the 
perfons whofe depofitions Henry pretended to produce; 
at lead of two of them> for Forreft it feems had rotted 
piece-meal away; a kind of death unknown at prefent to 
the college. But there were fome others, of whom no no« 
tice was taken ; as the namelefs page, Greene, one Black 
Will or Will Slaughter who guarded the princes, the friar 
who buried them, and Sir Robert Brakenbury, who could 
not be quite ignorant of what had happened : the latter was 
killed at Bofworth, and the friar was dead too. But why 
was no inquiry made after Greene and the page ? Still this 
iilence was not fo impudent as the pretended confefiion of 
Dighton and Sir James Tirrel. The former certainly did 
avow the faft, and was fuffered to go unpunifhed where- 
ever he pleafed- undoubtedly that he might fpread the tale. 
And obferve thefe remarkable Words of lord Bacon, " John 
•* Dighton^ who it fcttntih Jpaie bejl for the king^ was 
" forewitkfet at liberty." In truth; every ftep of this pre- 
tended difcovery, as it {lands in lord Bacon, warns us to 
give no heed to it. Dighton and Tirrel agreed both in a 
tale, as the king gave out. Their confeflion therefore was 
not publickly made, and as Sir James Tirrel too was fuf- 

I fered 
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lered to live * ; but was (hut up in the Tower^ and put to- 
death afterwards for we know not what treafon ; what can 
we believe^ but that Digbton was fbme low mercenary 
wretch hired to aflume the guilt of a crime he had not. 
committed, and that Sir James Tirrcl never did, never 
would confefs what he had not done ; and was therefore 
put out of the way on a fictitious imputation ? It muft be 
obferved too^ that no inquiry was made into the murder 
oh the accefiion of Henry the Seventh, the natural time 
for it, when the paflions of men were heated, and when 
the duke of Norfolk, lord Lovely Catefby, Ratcliflfe, and 
the real abettors or accomplices of Richard, were at^ 
tainted and executed. No mention of fuch a murder 
was *^ made in the very a£t of parliament that attainted 

Richard 



* It appears by Hall, that Sir James Tirr el bad even enjoyed the fiivour of 
Henry ; for Tirrelis named as captain ofGoifnes in a liflrof valiant officexs 
that were fent by Henry, in his fifth year, on an expedition into Fknders. 
Does this look as if Tirrel was fo much as fufpefted of the murder ? And 
who can believe his pretended confeffion afterwards? Sir James was not 
executed til] Henry's feventeenth year, on fufpicion oT treafon, which fufpi- 
cion arofe op the flight of the earl of Suffolk. Vide Hall's Chronicle^ foL 
i8 & 55. 

t There in sl heap of general accu/atlons alledged to have been committed 
by Richard agalnji Henry^ in particular of his having Jbid infanCs bhai. 

Was this fufficient fpecification of the murder of a king ? Is it not rather a 

\ bafe 
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Richard hitnCdf, and which would have been the mofl 
heinous aggravation of his crimes. And no profecution 
of the fuppofed aiTaHins was even thought of till eleven 
years afterwards, on the appearance of Perkin Warbeck. 
Tirrel is not named in the adi of attainder to which I have 
had recourfe ; and fuch omiflions cannot but induce us to 
furmife that Henry had never been certain of the deaths of 
the princes, nor ever interefted himfelf to prove that both 
were dead, till he had great reafon to believe that one of 
them was alive. Let me add, that if the confeflions of 
Dighton and Tirrel were true, Sir Thomas More had 
210 occafion to recur to the information of his unknown 

credible informers. If thofe confeflions were not true, 

his informers were not creditable. 

\ 
Having thus difproved the account of the murder, kt us 

now examine whether we can foe fure that the murder was 

committed^ 

Of all men it was moil incumbent on cardinal Bourchier^ 
archbifhop of Canterbury, to afcertain the faft. To him 
had the queen entrufted her younger fon, and the prelate 

bafc way of infinuating a flander, of which no proof could be given ? Wat 
not it confonant to all Henry's policy of involving every thing in obfcuie and 
^ncral terms ? 

I 2 had 
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had pledged hi mfelf for his fecurity— unlefs evfcry ftep of 
this hiftory is involved in falftiood. Yet what was the be- 
haviour of the archbifliop ? He appears not to have made 
the leaft inquiry into the reports of the murder of both 
children j nay, not even after Richard's death : on the 
contrary, Bourchicr was the very man who placed the 
crown on the head of the latter * ; and yet not one hifto- 
rian cenfures this conduct. Threats and fears could not 
have dilated this (hamelefs negligence. Every body knows 
what was the authority of priefts in that age ; an arch- 
bifhop was facred, a cardinal inviolable. As Bourchier 
furvived Richard, viras it not incumbent on him to (how, 
that the duke of York had been aflafiinated in fpite of all 

* As cardinal Bourchicr fct the crown on Richard's head at Weftminftcr, 
(o did archbifhop Rotheram at York. Thcfe prelates either did not believe 
R.ichard had murdered his nephews^ or were fhamefully complaifant them* 
fclves. Yet their charaders fiand unimpeached in hiilory. Could Richard 
be guilty, and the archbifhops be blamelefs ? Could both be ignorant what 
was become of the young princes, when both had negotiated with the 
queen dowager ? As neither is accufed of being the creature of Richard, it 
u probable that neither of them believed he had taken off his nephews. la the 
Fcedera there is a pardon paiTed to the archbifliop, which at firft made me fuf- 
ped that he had taken fome part In behalf of the royal children, as he is par- 
doned for all mur-ders, treafons, concealments, mifprifions, rtoCs, routs, ice* 
but this pardon is not only dated Dec. 13, fome months after he had crowned 
Richard j but, on looking farther, I find fuch pardons frequently granted to 
the moft eminent of ihe clergy. In the next reign Walter, archbifliop of 
Du >]in, is pardoned all murders, rapes, treafons^ felonies, mifprifions, riotSy 
routs, extoraons, &c* 

m 
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his endeavours to fave him ? What can be argued from this 
inactivity of Bourchier, but that he did not believe the chil- 
dren were murdered 'f ? 

Richard's condu<£t in a parallel cafe is a ftrongprefumption 
that this barbarity was falfely laid to his charge. Edward 
earl of Warwick^ his nephew, and fon of the duke of 
Clarence, was in his power too, and no indifferent rival, if 
king Edward's children were baftards. Clarence had been 
attainted ; but fo had almoft every prince who bad afpired to 
the crown after Richard the Second, Richard duke of York, 
the father of Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third, 
was fon of Richard earl of Cambridge, beheade dfor trea* 
fon ; yet that duke of York held his father's attainder no 
bar to his fucceffion. Yet how did Richard the Third treat 
his nephew and competitor, the young Warwick ? John 

> 

Rous, a zealous Lancaftrian and contemporary, (hall inform 
us I and will at the fame time tell us an important anec- 
dote, malicioufly fupprefled or ignorantly omitted by all our 

hiftorians. Richard adlually proclaimed him heir to the 
crown after the death of his own fon, and ordered him to be 
ferved next to himfelf and the queen, though he afterwards 

f Lord Bacon tells us, thit " on Simon's and Jude's even, the king (Henry 
** the Seventh] dined with Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop of Cantcrburie, and 
*' cardinal : and from Lambeth went by land over the bridge to the Tower." 
Has not this the appearance of fome curiofity in the king on the fubjeil of the 
princes, of whcfe fate he was uncertain ? 

fct 
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^fet him afide> and confined him to the caftk of Sheriff* 
Hutton *; The very day aftcrthe battle of Bofworth, the 
ufurper Richmond was fo far from being led aiide from at* 
tention to his intereft by the glare of his new-acquired 
crown, that he fent for the carl of Warwick from Sheriff- 
Hutton and committed him to the Tower, from whence he 
never flirr^d more, falling a facrifice to the inhumaxi jealdufy 
cf Henry, as his fifter, the venerable countefs of Salifbury, 
did afterwards to that of Henry the Eighth. Richard, oft 
the contrary, was very affedionate to his family : inftances 
appear in his treatment of the earls of Warwick and I^in- 
coin. The lady Ann Poole, fitter of the latter, Richard 
had agreed to marry to the prince of Scotland, 

The more generous behaviour of Richard to the fame 
young prince (Warwick) ought to be applied to the cafe of 
'Edward the Fifth, if no proof exifts of the murder. But 
what fufpicious words are thofe of Sir Thomas More, 
quoted above, and unobferved by all our hiflorians : <^ Some 



* P. 2 1 8. Rous is the more to be credited for this fad, as he faw the earl 
-of Warwick in company with Richard at Warwick the year before on the 
progrefs to York, which fhows that the Icing treated his nephew with kind- 
nefs, and did not confine him till the plots of his enemies thickening, Richard 
found it neccflfary to fecure fuch as had any pretenfions to the crown. This 
will account for his preferring; the Earl of Lincoln, who, being his filler's (on, 
could have no prior claim before himself. 

'^^ remained 
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*• remained long in doubt ^'^ fays he, *^ nohetber they (the 
" children) were in bis (RichardV) d^s dejlroyei or no. 
If they were not deftroyed in bis days^ in wbofe days were 
they murdered ? Who will tell me that Henry the Seventh 
did not find, the eldeft at leafl> prifbner in the Tower; . 
and if he did, what was there in Henry's nature or cha- - 
rafter to prevent our furraizes going farther ? 

And here let me lament that two of the greateft men in * 
our annals have proftituted their admirable pens, the one to 
blacken a great prince, the other to varnifli a pitiful tyrant. 
I mean the two * chancellors^ Sir Thomas More and lord 
Bacon. The mod fenfelefs ftoriesof the mob are converted 
to hiftory by the former $ the latter is ilil more culpable j , 
he has -held up to the admiration of pofterity^ and what is 
worfe, to the imitation of fucceeding princes/ a man whbfe 

neareft approach to wifdom was mean cunning; and has 
raifed into a legiflator, a fanguinary, fordid, and trembling . 
ufurper. Henry was a tyrannic hufband, and ungrateful ^ 
mafter ; he cheated as well as opprefled his fubj&dts '^, bar- 

* It is unfortunate, that another* great chancellor (hould have written a 
hiftory with the fame propenfity to mifrcprcfentation, I mean lord Clarendon. 
It 18 hoped no morechanceUors will write our ftory, till they can dived them* 
felves of that habit of their profeffion, apologizing for a bad caufe. 

f *^ He bad' no purpofe to go through with any war re upon France ; but 
«< the truth was, that hee did but traffique with that warre to make his.re* 
<* turne in money." Ld Bacon's reign of Henry the Seventh, p. 99* • 

> 
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icrcd the honour of the nation for foreign gold, and cut off 
every branch of the royal family, to cnfure poflcflion to his 
no title. Had he had any titlc^ he could claim it but. from 
his mother, and her he fet afide. But of all titles he pre- 
ferred that of conqucft, which if allowable in a foreign 
prince, can never be vahd in a native, but ought to make 
him, the execration of his countrymen. 

There is nothing ftrained in the fuppofitiori of Richard's 
fparing his nephew. At leaft it is certain now^ that though 
he difpoffefled, he undoubtedly treated him at firft vrith in- 
dulgence, attention, and refpcdt ; and though the proof I 
am going to give muft have mortified the friends of the de- 
throned young prince, yet it (hewed great averfioii to cruelty, 
and was an indication that Richard rather afTumed the crown 
for a feafon, than as meaning to detain it always from his 
brother's poAerity, It is well known that in the Saxon times 
nothing was more common in cafes of minority than for the 
uncle to be preferred to the nephew; and though baftardizing 
his brother's children was, on this fuppofition, double deal- 

« 

ing : yet I have no doubt but Richard went fo far as to infi- 
nuate an intention of reftoring the crown when young Ed- 
ward fliould be of full age. 1 have three ftrong proofs of 
this hypothefis. In the firft place Sir Thomas More reports 
that the duke of Buckingham in his convcrfations with Mor- 
ion, after his defedlion from Richard, told the bifliop that 

the 
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the prote£lor> firft propofal had been to take the crown> till' 
Edward his nephew ihould attain the age of twenty-four 
years. Morton was certainly competent evidence of thefe 
difcoarfes> and therefore a credible one ; and the idea is con- 
firmed by the two other proofs I alluded to ; the fecond of 
which was, that Richard's Ton did not walk at his father's 
coronation. Sir Thomas More indeed fays that Richard 
created him prince of Wales on aflfuming the crown ; but 
this is one of Sir Thomas's mifreprefentations, and is con- 
tradi6^ed by faft, for Richard did not create his fon prince 
of Wales till he arrived at York ; a circumftance that might 
lead the people to believe that in the interval of the two 
coronations, the latter of which was celebrated at York, 
September 8th, the princes were murdered. 

But though Richard's fon did not walk at his father's coro- 
nation, Edward the Fifth probably did, and this is my third 
proof. I conceive all the aflonifliment of my readers at this 
aiTercion^ and yet it is founded on ftrongly prefumptive evi- 
dence. In the * coronation roll itfelf is this amazing entry; 
" To Lord Edward, fon of late king Edward the Fourth, for 

* This (ingular curioftty was firft mentioned to me by the lord bifhop ol* 
Cadifle. Mr. Aftle lent me an extra£l of it, with other ufeful afllftanccs ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain of the great wardrobe obliged me with the perufal of the ori* 
gin^il I favours which I. take this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging. 

K " his 
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his apparel and array^ that k to fay* a (hoit.gowae made 
of two yards and three quarters of crymfy ck>the of gold, 
*^ lyncd with two yards 4 of blac velvet, a long gowne made 
of vi yards d of crymfyn cloth of gold lynned with fix 
yards of green damaik, a (horte gowne made of two yards 
4 of piii-pell velvett lyned with two yards 4. of green da- 
maik, a doublett and a ilomacher made of two yards of 
blacfatyn, &c." beAdes two foot cloths, a bonet of purple 
velvet, nine horfe harnefs, and nine faddle houfes (houfings) 
of blue velvet, gilt fpurs, with many other rich articles, and 
magnificent apparel for his henchmen or pages. 

Let no body tell me that thefe robes, this magnificence, 
thefe trappings for a cavalcade, were for the ufe of a prifonen 

Marvellous as the fa6l is, there can no longer be any doubt but 
the depofed young king walked, or it was intended ihould walk, 
at his uncle's coronation. This precious monument, a terrible 

reproach to Sir Thomas More and his copyifts, who have been 
filent on fo public an event, exifts in the great wardrobe; and 
fe in the higheft prefervation ; it is written on vellom, and is 
bound with the coronation rolls of Henry the Seventh and 
Eighth. Thefe are written on paper, and are in a worfe condi- 
tion ; but that of king Richard is uncommonly fair, accurate 
and ample. It is the account of Peter Courteys keeper of the 
great wardrobe, and dates from the day of king Edward the 

Fourth 
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Fourth his deadi,. to the feaft of the purification in the Fe- 
bruary of the fbUowing yeir. Peter Courteys Specifies what 
ftoff he found in the wardrobe^ what comra£b he made for 
the enfuing coronation, and the deliveries in donfequence. 
The whole is couched in the moft minute and regular man* 
ner, and is preferable to a thoufand vague and interefted hif- 
tories. The concourfe of nobility at that ceremony was ex- 
traordinarily great : there were prefcnt no fewer than three 
duchefies of Norfolk. Has this the air of a forced and pre- 
cipitate election ? Or does it not indicate a voluntary concur- 
rence of the nobility ? No mention being made in the roll 
of the young duke of York, no robes being ordered for him, 
it looks extremely as if he was not in Richard's cuftody ; and 

ftrengthens the probability that will appear hereafter, of his 
having been conveyed away. 

There is another article, rather curious than decifive of 
any point of hiftory. One entry is thus -, ** To the lady Bry- 
" gitt, oon- of the daughters of K. Edward iiiith. being 
feeke (fick) in the faid wardrobe for to have for her ufe 
two long pillows of fuftian (luffed with downe, and two 
**^ pilow beres of Holland cloth." The only conjefture that 
can be formed from this paflage is, that the lady Bridget, 
being lodged in the great wardrobe, was not then in fan6lu- 
ary, 

K z Can 
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Can it be doubted now but that Rlchatd meant to have it 
ihought that his afiumption of the crown was only tempo- 
rary ? But when he proceeded to baftardize bis nephew by 
361 of parliametit, then it became neccflary to fet him en- 
tirely afide : ftronger proofs of the baftardy might have come 
Out *, and it is reafonable to infer this^ for on the death of 
his own fon, when Richard had no longer any reafon of fa- 
mily to bar his brother Edward's children, inftead of again 
calling them to the fucccffion, as he at firfl: projected or gave 
out he would, he fettled the crown on the ifllie of his fifter^ 
Suffolk, declaring her eldeft fon the earl of Lincoln his flic- 
cefTor. That young prince was flain in the battle of Stoke 
againft Henry the Seventh, and his younger brother the 
carl of Suffolk, who had fled to Flanders, was extorted 
from the archduke Philip, who by contrary winds had been 
driven into England, Henry took a folemn oath not to put 
him to death 5 but copying David rather than Solomon, he, 
on his death-bed, recommended it to his fon Henry, the 
Eighth to execute Suffolk; and Henry the Eighth was too 

pious not to ot)ey fo fcriptural an injun£lion. 

Strange as the fact was of Edward the Fifth walking at his 
fuccelTor's coronation, I have- found an event exaftly parallel 
which happened fome years before. It is well known that 
tlie famous Joan of Naples was dethroned and murdered by 

the 
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the man (he had chofen. for her heir, Charles Duraz2o. 
Jngratitiide and cruelty were the cfaara£leriftics of that 
wretch. He had been brought up and formed by his uncle 
Louis king of Hungary, who left only two daughters. Mary 
the eldeft fucceeded and was declared king ; for that warlike 
nation, who regarded the fex of a word, more than of a per- 
fon, would not fuiFer themfelves to be governed by the term 
queen. Durazzo quitted Naples in purfutt of new ingrati- 
tude ; dethroned king Mary^ and obliged her to walk at his 
coronation ; an infult (he and her mother foon revenged by 
having him afTanTmated. 

I do not doubt but the wickednefs of Durazzo will be 
thought a proper parallel to Richard's. Bijt parallels prove 
nothing : and a man muft be a very poor reafoner who thinks 
he has an advantage over me, becaufe I dare produce a cir- 

cumftance that refembles my fubjedi in the cafe to which it 

» ■ * 

is applied, and leaves my argument ]u(t as (Irohg as it was 

> * ' ■» * ' 

before in cvciy other pointl 

They who the moft firmly believe the murder of the two 
priAces, and from what* I have faid it is plain that they be- 
lieve it more ftrongly than the age did in which it was pre- 
tended to be committed s urge the difappearance * of 'the 

princes 

^..Poljdore Vergil f^ys, ** In vulgus fama vatuit filios Edward! regia all- 
^ quo terrarum partem migrafle, atque iU fuperftites efle.** Ana the prior of 

Croyland^ 
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princes ^ a proof of the murder, bat that argument vaniflies 
entirely, at leaft with regard to one of them, if Perkin War- 
beck was the true duke of York, as I (hall (how that it is 
greatly, probable he was. 

With regard to the elder, his difappearance is no kind of 
proof that he was murdered: he might die in the Tower. 
The queen pleaded to the archbi(hop of York that both 
princes were weak and unhealthy. I have infinuated that it 
is not impoilible but Henry the Seventh might (ind him alive 
in the Tower. I mention that as a bare po(fibility— but we 
may be very fure that if he did find Edward alive there, he 
would not have notified his exiftence, to acquit Richard and 
hazard his own crown. The circumftances of the murder 
were evidently falfe, and invented by Henry to difcredit Per- 
kin i and the time of the murder is abfolutely a fiftion, for 
it appears by the roll of parliament, which baftardized Ed- 
ward the Fifth, that he was then -f alive, which was feven 

months 

Croyland, not his continuator, whom I fiiall quote in the next note but one 
and who was fttU better informed, <^ Vulgatum eft regis Edward! pueros con- 
'* cefiifle in fata, fed quo genere interitiis ignoratur." 

t Buck aiTerts this from the parliament roll. The annotator in Kennett's 
colle£kioa fays, ^* this author would have done much towards the credit he 
*^ drives at in his hiftory, to have fpecified the place of the roll and the words 
<^ thereof, whence fuch arguments might be gathered \ for," adds he, ^' all 
*^ biftories relate th« murders to be committed before this time/' I have fhown, 

that 
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months ajfter the time a/figned by More for his murder. If 
Richard fpared him feven months, what could fuggeft a 
reafom foi* his murder afterwards P to take him off then 
was ftreogthening the plan of the earl of Richmond, who 
aimed at the crown by marrying Elizabeth, eldeft daughter 

that all hiJlorUs are reduced to one hiftory. Sir Thomas More's ; for the reft 
copy hitn verbatim ; and I have fhewn that his account is falfe and improbable. 
As the roll itfetf is now printed in the parliamentary hiftory, vol. 2. I will 
point out the words that hnply fdward the Fifth being alive when the a& was 
paflfed. *^ Alfo it appeareth that all the ilTue of the faid king Edward bi 
^^ baftards and unable to inherit or claim any thing by inheritance, by the law 
^ and cuftom of England." Had Edward the Fifth been dead, would not 
the B& indubitably have run thu^, were and be bajiards. No, fays the ad, aO 
the iflfue are baftards* Who were rendered uQcapable to inherit but Edward 
the Fifth, his brother and fitters ? Would not the aft have fpecified the 
daughters of Edward the Fourth, if the fons had been dead ? It was to baftar- 
dize the brothers, that the z6t was calculated and pafled ; and as the words 
all the ijfue comprehend males and females, it is' clear tl^at both were intended 
to be baftardized. I muft however, impartially obferve that Pbili{x de Comi« 
nes fays, Richard having murdered his nephews, degraded their two fiiters in 
full parliaments I wiJl not dwell on his miftake of mentioning {wo fifters in* 
ftead of five ; but it -muft foe remarked, that ^either brothers nor fifters being 
fpecified in the ad, but under the general term of king Ed ward's iflue, it would 
naturally ftrike thofe who were uncertain what was become of the fons, that 
this ad was levelled againft the daughters. And as Comines did not write 
till fome years after the event, he could not well help falling into that miftake. 
For my own part I know not how to believe th^t Richard would have pafibd 
that ad, if he had murdered the two princes. It was recalling a fhocking 
crime, and to little purpofe ; for as no woman had at that time ever fat on the 
Engliih throne in b^r own right, Richard bad little reafon to apprehend the 
claim of his nieces. 

of 
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tof Edward the Fourth. As the hbufe of York never rofe 
again, as the reverie of Richard's fortune deprived him of 
any friend, and as no contemporaries but Fabian and the 
author of the Chronicle have written a word on that period, 
and they, too flightly to inform us, it is impoilible to know 
whether Richard ever took any fteps to refute the calumny. 
But we do know that Fabian only mentions the deaths of 
the princes as reports^ which is proof that Richard never de- 
clared their deaths or the death of either, as he would pro- 
bably have done if he had removed them for his own fecu- 

rity. The confeiTions of Sir Thomas More and lord Bacon 
that many doubted of the murder, amount to a violent pre- 

fumption that they were not murdered : and to a proof that 
their deaths were never declared. No man has ever doubted 
that Edward the Second, Richard the Second, and Henry 
the Sixth perilhed at the times that were given out. Nor 

Henry the Fourth, nor Edward the Fourth thought it would 
much help their titles to leave it doubtful whether their com- 
petitors exifted or not. Obferve too^ that the chronicle of 
Croyknd, after relating Richard's fecond coronation at 
York, fays, it was advifed by fome in the fanfluary at Weft- 
minfter to convey abroad fome of king Edward's daughters, 
'* ut fi quid diflis mafculis humanitus in Turri contingerat^ 
^* nihilominus per falvandas perfbnas filiarum, regnum ali- 
" quando ad veros rediret haredes." He fays not a word of 

the 
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die princes being mordered, only urges the feari of their 
friends that it m^ht happen* This was ^ living witnefs, very 
bitter againfl: Richard, who ftill never accufes himof deftroy- 
ing his nephews, and who fpeaks of them as living, after the 

time in which Sir Thomas More, who was not then five 
years old, declares they were dead. Thus the parliament 

roll and the chronicle agree, and both contradi^ More. 

" Interim & dum haec agerentur (the coronation at York) 

• 

" remanfurant duo predi^i Edwardi regis filii fub ccrtd de- 
" putatd cuftodia infra Turrim Londoniarum." Thefc are 
the exprcfs words of the chronicle, p. 567. 

As Richard gained the crown by the illegitimacy of his 
nephews, his caufing them to be murdered, would not only 
have fhown that he did not truft to that plea, but would 
have transferred their claim to their iifters. And I muft 
not be told that his intended marriage with his neice is an 
anfwer to my argument ; for were that imputation true,, 
which b very problematic, it had nothing to do with the 
murder of her brothers. And here the comparifon and irre- 
fragability of dates puts this matter out of all doubt. It was 
not till the very doTe of his reign that Richard is even fup- 
pofed to have thought of marrying his neice. The deaths 
of his nephews are dated in July or Auguft 1483. His own 

fon did not die till April 1484, nor his queen till March 

L 1484. 
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1485. He certainly therefore did not mean to ftrengthen 
his title by marrying his neice to the difinhcrifon of his own 
fon 3 and having on the lofs of that Ton, declared his nephew 
the earl of Lincoln his fucceflbr, it is plain that he ftill 
trufled to the illegitimacy of his brother's children : and in 
no cafe poffibly to be put, can it be thought that he wifhed 
to give ftrength to the claim of the princefs Elizabeth. 

Let us now examine the accufation of his intending to 
marry that neice : one of the confequences of which inten- 
tion is a vague fufpicion of poifoning his wife. Buck fays 
that the queen was in a languiQiing condition, and that the 
phyficians declared (he could not hold out till April ; and he 
affirms having feen in the earl of Arundel's library a letter 
wfitten in paffionate ftrains of love for her uncle by Eliza- 
beth to the duke of Norfolk, in which (he exprefled doubts 
that the month of April would never arrive. What is there 
in this account that looks like poifon? Does it not prove 
that Richard would not haften the death of his queen ? The 
tales of poifoning for a time certain are now exploded ; nor 
is it in nature to believe that the princefs could be impatient 
to marry him, if (lie knew or thought he had murdered her 
brothers. Hiflorians tell us that the queen took much to 
heart the death of her fon, and never got over it. Had Rich- 
ard been eager to wed his neice^ and had his character been 

as 
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as impetiioufly wicked as it is reprefented, he would not have 
let the forward princefs wait for the flow decay of her rival ; 
nor did he think of it till nine months after the death of his 
fon i which fliews it was only to prevent Richmond's mar- 
rying her. His declaring his nephew his fuccefTor, implies 
at the fame time no thought of getting rid of his queen, 
though he did not expe£): more iflue from her : and little as 
Buck's authority is regarded, a cotemporary writer confirms 
the probability of this ftory. The chronicle of Croyland 
fays, that at ^ the Chriftmas feftival, men were fcandalized 
at feeing the queen and the lady Elizabeth drefled in robes 
fimilar and equally royal. 1 ihould fuppofe that Richard 
learning the proje6ted marriage of Elizabeth and the earl of 
Richmond, amufed the young princefs with the hopes of 

* *' Per hsec fefta natalia choreis auttripudlis, variifque mutatoris vefttum 
^^ Annx reginx atque dominx Elizabeth, primogenitae defundi regis, eifdem 
'^ colore & forma diftributis nimis intentum eft : diiSlumque a multis eft, ipfum 
^' regem aut expedati morte regins aut per divortium, matrimonio cum diSti 
^' Elizabethcontrahendomentem omnibus modts applicare,*' p.572. If Richard 
projedted this match at Chriftmas, he was not likely to let thefe intentions be 
perceived fo early, nor to wait till March, if he did not know that the queen was 
incurably ill. The Chronicle fays, fhe died of a languiihing diftemper. Did 
that look like poifon ? It is fcarce necefTary to fay that a difpenfation from 
the pope was in that age held fo clear a folution of all obftacles to the marriage 
of near relations, and was fo eafily to be obtained or purchafed by a great 
prince, that Richard would not have been thought by his cotemporaries to 
have incurred any guilt, even if he had propofed to wed his neice, which how- 
ever is far from being clear to have been his intfintion. 

L a making 
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making her his qoeto ; and that Richard feared that alli« 
ahce, is plain from hts fending her to the caftle of Sheriff* 

Hutton on the landing of Richmond. 

» 

The behaviour of the queen dowager mufl^lib be noticed. 
She was fhipped by her fon«>in-Iavr Henry of all her poflef- 
fions, and confined to a monailery^ for delivering up her 
daughters to Richard. Htftorians too are lavifh in their cen« 
furcs on her for confenting to beftow her daughter on the 
murderer of her fons and brother. But if the murder of 
her fons is, as we have feen, moft uncertain^ this folemn 
charge falls to the ground : and for the deaths of her brother 
and lord Richard Grey, one of her elder ions, it has already 
appeared that (he imputed them to Hailings. It is much 
more likely that Richard convinced her he had not murdered 
her ions, than that fhe delivered up her daughters to him 
believing it. The rigour exerciied on her by Henry the 
Seventh on her countenancing Lambert SimneU evidently fet 
up to try the temper of the nation in favour of fome prince 
of the houfe of York, is a violent prefuraption that the 

« 

queen dowager believed her fecond fon living : and notwith- 
ftanding all tl^ endeavours of Henry to difcredit Perkin 
Warbeck, it will remain highly probable that many more 
who ought to know the truth, believed fo likewiie j and that 

fa£t I (hall examine next. 

It 
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It was in the fecond year of Henry the Seventh that Lam* 
bert Siinnel appeared. This youth firft perfonated Richard 
duke of York) then Edward earl of Warwick; and was 
undoubtedly an impoftor. Lord Bacon owns that it was 
whiQ)eiied etery- where, that at leafl one of the children of 
Edward the Fourth was living. Such whifpers prove two 
things ; one^ that the murder was very uncertain : the fe- 
cond, that it would have been very dangerous to difprovc 
the murder ; Henry being at lead as much interefted as 
Richard had been to have the children dead. Richard had 
(et them afide as baftards, and thence had a title to the 
crown ; but Henry was himfelf the ifTue of a baftard line, 

and had no title at all. Fa£tion had fet him on the throne, 
and his match with the fuppofed heirefs of York induced 

the nation to wink at the defeft in his own blood. The 
children of Clarence and of the duchefs of Suffolk were 
living ; fo was the young duke of Buckingham, legiti- 
mately fprung from the youngeft fon of Edward the 
Third ; whereas Henry came of the fpurious ftock of 
John of Gaunt. Lambert Simnel appeared before Henry 
had had time to difguft the nation, as he did afterwards, by 
his tyranny, cruelty, and exa6lions. But what was moft 
remarkable, the queen dowager tampered in this plot. Is 
it to be believed, that mere turbulence and a reftlefs fpirit 
could in a year's time influence that woman to throw the 

nation 
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nation again into a civil war, and attempt to dethrone her 
own daughter f And in favour of whom ? Of the iffue 
of Clarence, whom (he had contributed to have put to death^ 
or in favour of an impoftor ? There is not common fenfe 
in the fuppofition. No j (he certainly knew or believed that 
Richard, her fecond fon, had efcaped and was living, and 
was glad to overturn the ufurper without riiking her child. 
The plot failed, and the queen dowager was (hut up, where 
(he remained till her death, " in prifon, * poverty, and 
** folitude." The king trumped up a (illy accufation of 
her having delivered her daughters out of fanftuary to king 
Richard, ** which proceeding," fays the noble hiftorian, 
** being even at that time taxed for rigorous and undue, 
** makes it very probable there was fome greater matter 
" againft her, which the king, upon reafon of policie, and 

" to avoid envy, would not publi(h." How truth fometimes 
efcapes from the moft courtly pens ! What interpretation 
can be put on thefe words, but that the king found the 
queen dowager was privy to the efcape at leafit or exiftence 
of her fecond fon, and fecured her, left (he (hould bear 
teftimony to the truth, and foment infurrc£lions in his fa- 
vour? Lord Bacon adds, ^^ It is likewife no fmall argu- 
" ment that there was fome fecret in it ; for that the prieft 



* Lord Bacon. 
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*« Simcm himfelf (who fet Lambert to work) after he was 
taken, was never brought to execution ; no, not fo much 
as to publicke triall, but was only fhut up clofe in a dun- 
geon. Adde to this, that after the earl of Lincoln (a 

principal perfon of the houfe of York) was flaine in 
Stokefield, the king opened himfelf to fome of his coun- 
** cell, that he was forie for the earl's death, becaufe by 
•* him (he faid) he might have known the bottom of his 
" danger." 



cr 

cc 

cc 
cc 



The earl of Lincoln had been declared heir to the crown 
by Richard, and therefore certainly did not mean to ad- 
vance Simnel, an impoftor, to it. It will be infinuated, 
and lord Bacon attributes that motive to him, that the earl 
of Lincoln hoped to open a way to the crown for himfelf. 
It might be fo ; ftill that will not account for Henry's wifh, 
that the earl had been faved. On the contrary, one dan- 
gerous competitor was removed by his death ; and there- 
fore when Henry wanted to have learned the bottom of bis 
danger y it is plain he referred to Richard duke of York, of 
whofe fate he was ftill in doubt *. He certainly was > why 

elfe 

* The earl of Lincoln aflurcdly did not mean to blacken his uncle Richard 
by whom he had been declared heir to the crown. One fhould therefore be 
glad to know what account he gave of the efcape of the young duke of York, 
Is it probable that the earl of Lincoln gave out, that the elder had been mur- 

dered ? 
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elfe was it thought dangerous to vi&t or fee the quoea dow-^ 

ager after her imprifonmcnt, as lord Bacon owns it was ? 

" For that aft," continues he, " the king fuftained great 
obioquic ; which nevcrthelefs (befides the reafon of ftate) 
was fomewhat fweetened to him by a great confifcation/' 

Excellent prince ! This is the man in whofe favour Rich* 

ard the Third is reprefented as a monfter ! 

" For Lambert^ the king would not take his life/' con- 
tinues Henry s biographer, *' both out of magnanimitie" (a 
tnoft proper piAure of fo mean a mind 1) ^^ and likewife 
'' out of wifdom, thinking that if he fufFered death he 
*< would be forgotten too foon; but being kept alive» he 
*^ would be a continual (pedacle, and a kind of remedy 
« againft the like incboMtments of people in time to come." 
What 1 do lawful pricces live in dread of a poflibility of 
phantoms ^ I Oh ! no ; but Heniy knew what he had to 

dered ? It is more reafonaUe to fappofe, that the earl aflerted that the child 
had been conveyed away by means of the queen dowager or fome other 
friend ; and before I conclude this examination, that I think will appear moft 
probaUy to haT.e been the cafe. 

* Henry had fo great a diftruft of his right to the crown, that in his fecond 
year he obtained a bull from pope Innocent to qualify the privileges of fandu- 
aries, in which was this remarkable claufe, '^ That if any took fan&uarie for 
«< cafe of treafon, the king might appoint him keepers to look to him in 
** fanfiuaric." Ix)rd Bacon, p. 39, 

fcar« 
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jfear; and he hoped by keeping up the menwry of Simnel's 
impofturc, to difcredit the true duke of York, as another 
puppet, when ever he fliould really appear. 

That appearance did not happen till fome years after- 
wards, and in Henry's eleventh year. Lord Bacon has 
taken infinite pains to prove a fecond impofture ; and yet 
owns, •* that the king's manner of fhewing things by 
** peices iand by darke lights, hath fo muffled it, that it 
** hath left it almoft a myfterie to this day." What has he 
Jeft a myilcry ? and what did he try to muffle ? Not the 
impoilure, but the truth. Had fo politic a man any intereil 
to leave the matter doubtful ? Did he try to leave it fo ? 
On the contrary, bis diligence to detect the impoflure was 

j^rodigious. Did he publiih his narrative to obfcure or elu*- 
cidate the tranfadion? Was it his mannej^ to muffle any 

jpint that he could clear up, efpecially when it behoved 
him to have it cleared ? When Lambert Simnel firft per- 
donated the earl of Warwick, did not Henry exhibit that 
poor prince on a Sunday throughout all the principal ftreets 
of London? Was he not conduced to Paul's crofs, and 
openly examined by the nobilijty ? ^\ which did in efFe^ 
^^ marre the pageant in Ireland." Was not Lambert him- 
felf takea into Henry's fervice, and kept in his court for the 

^me .purpofe ? In fliort, what did Heniy ever muffle and 
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difguife but the truth ? and why was his whole condudt Co 
different in the cafes of Lambert and Pcrkfn, if their cafes 
were not totally different ? No doubt remains on the for* 
mer; the grofs falflioods and contradictions in which Henry's- 
account of the latter is involved, make it evident that he 
himfelf could never dete<St the impofture of the latter, if ft 
was one. Dates, which every hiftorian has neglected, again 
come to our aid, and cannot be controverted*. 



Richard duke of York was born in 1474. Perkin War^ 
beck was not heard of before 1495, when duke Richard 
would have been Twenty-one. Margaret of York, duchefs 
dowager of Burgundy, and fifter of Edward the Fourth, 
is faid by lord Bacon to have been the Juno who perfecuted 
the pious ^neas, Henry, and fet up this phantom againfl: 
him. She it was, fay the hiftorlans, and fays lord Bacoir, 
p. 115, *^ who informed Perkin of all the circumftanccs 
y and particulars that concerned the perfon- of Richard 
^ duke of York, which he was to act, deicribing unto him 

• the perfonages, lineaments, and features of the king 
^ and queen^ hid pretended parents, and of his brother 
^ and fiflers, and divers others that were neareft him in 

• his childhood; together with all paffages, fome feeret, 

• • • r 

• fome common, that were fit for a child's niemory, until 
' the death of king Edward* Then fhe added the pactii- 

*' culars 
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*« culars of the time, from the king's death, until he and 
** his brother were committed fo the Tower, as well during 
*« the time he was abroad, as while he was in fanctuary* As 

•* for the times while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother's death, and his own efcape, (he knew 
they were things that verie few could controle : and there- 
** fore {he taught him only to tell a fmooth and likely tale of 
«* thofe matters, warning him not to vary from it/' In- 
deed ! Margaret muft in truth have been a Juno, a divine 

power, if fhe could give all thefe inftructions to purpofc. 
This paflage is fo very important, the whole ftory depends 
fo much upon it^ that if I can (how the utter impoflibility 
of its being true, Perkin will remain the true duke of York 
for any thing we can prove to the contrary ; and for Henry, 
Sir Thomas More, lord Bacon, and their copyifls, it will 
be impoflible to give any longer credit to their narratives. 

I have faid that duke Richard was born in 1474- Unfor- 
'tunately his aujit Margaret was 'married out of England in 
1467, feven years before he was born, and never returned thi- 
ther. Was not Ihe fingularly capable of defcribing to Perkin, 
her nephew, whom fhe had never feen ? How well in- 
formed was fhe of the times of his childhood, and of all 
paflfages relating to his brother and fifters ! Oh! but (he 
had Englifh refugees about her. She muft have had many, 
^aod thoiib of moft intimate connexion with the court, if fhe 

M z and 
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attd they together could compofe a tolerable Aory for Perkin> 
that was to take in the mod minute parages of fo many 
yczvs^. Who informed Margaret, that ftie might inform 
Perkin of what pafled in fanduary ? Ay ; and who told 
her what paflfed in the Tower ? Let the warmeft aflcrter of 
tlic impofture anfwer that queftion, and I will give up all 
I have &id In this work; yes, all. Foreft was dead, and 
the fuppofed prieft ; Sir James Tirrel, and Dighton, were 
in Henry's hands. Had they trumpeted about the ftory 
of their own guilt and infamy, till Henry, after Vcrklns. 

• It wowld have required half the court of Edw&rd the Fourth to frame a 

fiOioiifteiit legend; Let u5 ibie this in a manner that muft ftrike our apprt-v 

henfion. The late prmcefs royal was married out of England, before any of 

the children of the late prince of Wales were born. She lived no farther 

thatn the Hague $ and yet who thinks that Ihe could hare inflruAod a Putch 

lad info many paflage&ofthe courts of her father and brother, that he would: 

not have been deteded in an hour's tinae. Twenty-feven years at leaft had 

elapfed Ance Margaret had been in the court of England. The marquis of Dor* 

fet, the^arl of Richmond himfelf, ^nd moft of the fugitives had taken reBige in. 

Bretagne, not witb Margaret ; and yet was flife fo informed of every trifling 

ftory, even iliofe of the tturlbrf ^ that fte was able to pofe Henry himfelft 

and reduce him to invent a tale that had not a fiiadow of probability in it. 

Why did lie hot convi£t Perkin out of his own mouth t Was it ever pre- 

.tended ihatP&itin failed in has part t That vm the fiireft and beft proof of 

his being an impoftor« Could not the whole oourtp the jMrhole kingdom of 

England, fo crofs-examine this Flemilh youtli, as to catich himinonelie? 

No ; lord Bacon's Jiuto had tnfpired hifti with full knowledge of alldttt had 

pafTed in the laft twenty years. If Mai:gapet was Juno^ he who fhall anfwer 

thiefe queftions fatis&dorily, ^* ertt mihi magnus Apollo/' 

ai^arance^ 
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appearance> found it ncccflary to publKh it ? Sir Jarjies.Tir- 
rcl and Dighton had certainly never gone to the court of Bur- 
gundy to make a merit with Margaret of having murdered her 
oephews. Hovr came (he to know accurately and authentically 
z tale which no mortal elfe knew ? Did Perkin or did he not 

correfpoad in his narrative with Tirrel and Dighton ? If he 
didf how was it pofilble for him. to know it? If he did 
Qot^ is it morally credible that Henry wpqld not have made 
thofe variations public I If Edward the Fifth was murdercdy. 
and the duke of York faved^ Perkin could know it but by 
being the latter. If he did not know it, what was fo ob- 
vious as his detedlion ? We nuift allow Perkin to be the 
h-uc duke of York, or give up the v^ole ftory of TirrcL 
and Dighton. WJien Henry had Perkin, Tirrel, and 
Kghton, in his power, he had nothing to do but to con- 
front them, and the Jinpofture was detected. It would not 
have been fufficient that Margaret had enjoined him /» tell 
a fmootb and likely tale of thofe matters^ A man doe3 not 
tell a likely tale, nor was a likely tale enox^h, of mattera 

gf whidbu he is totally ienorant* 



Still farther : why. was Perkin never confronted with the- 
queen dowager, with Henry's own. queen, and with the 
princefles, her lifters ? Why were they never afked ? Is this 
^ youn 
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your fon ? Is this your brother ? Was Henry afraid to truft * 
to their natural emotions ? Yet ^* he himfelf/' fays lord 
Bacon, p. i86, " faw him fometimes out of a window, or 
*^ in paffage." This implies that the queens and princefles 
never did fee him ; and yet they furely were the perfons 
who could beft deteft the counterfeit, if he had been one. 
Had the young man made a voluntary ^ coherent, and credible 
confeilion, no other evidence of his impofture would be 
wanted ; but failing that, we cannot help afking. Why the 
obvious means of detedtion were not employed? Thofc 
means having been omitted^ our fufpicions remain in full 
force. 

Henry, who thus negledled every means of confounding 
the impoftor, took every ftep he would have done, if con- 
vinced that Perkin was the true duke of York. His utmoft 
indliftry was exerted in fifting to the bottom of the plot, in 
learning who was. engaged in the confpiracy, and in de- 
taching the chief fupporters. It is faid, though not affir- 
matively, that to procure confidence to his fpies, he caufed 
them to be folemnly curfed at Paul's crofs. Certain it is, 
that, by their information, he came to the knowledge, not 
of the impofture, but of what rather tended to prove that 
Perkin was a genuine Plantagenet : I mean, fuch a lift of 
great men adually in his court and in truft about his perfon, 
that no wonder he was ferioufly alarmed. Sir Robert Clif^ 

ford. 
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ford*, who, had fled to Margaret, wrote to England, that 
he was pofitive that the claimant was the very identical 

duke of York, fon of Edward the Fourth, whom he had 
fo often feen, and was perfedlly acquainted with. This 
man, Clifford, was bribed back to Henry's ferviCe; and 
what was the confequence ? He accufed Sir William Stanley, 
lord Chamberlain, the very man who had fet the crown oa 
Henry's head in Bofvyorth field, and own brother to tho carl 
of Derby, the then adlual hufband of Henry's mother, of 
being in the confpiracy? This was indeed effential to 
Henry to know ; but what did it proclaim to the nation ? 
What could ftagger the allegiance of fuch truft and fuch 

connexions, but the firm perfuafion that Perkin was the 
true duke of York? A ^irit of fadtion and difguft has 
even in later times hurried men into treafonable combina- 
tions ; but however Sir William Stanley might be diffatif- 
fied, as not thinking himfelf adequately rewarded, yet is it 
credible that he fhould rifk fuch favour, fuch riches, as lord 
Bacon allows he poflefled, on the wild bottom of a Flemifh 
counterfeit ? The lord Fitzwalter and other great men fuf- 
fcrcd in the fame caufe ; and which is remarkable, the firfl 
was. executed at Calais — another prefumption that Henry 
would not venture ta have his evidence made pubHc. And 
the flrongefl prefumption of all is, that not one of the fuf- 

* A gentleman of fame and family, fays lord Bacon* 

5 fcrers 
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ferers is pretended to have recanted ; they all died then in 
the perfuafion that they had engaged in a righteous caufe* 
When peers, knights of the garter, privy councellors, fufFcr 

death, from convidion of a matter of which they were pro- 
per judges (for which of them but miift know their late 
mafl&r's fon P) it would be ra(h indeed in us to affirm that 
they laid down their lives for an impofture^ and died with 
a lie in their mouths« 

What can be faid againft king James of Scotland, who 
bcftowed a lady of his own blood in marriage on Perkin ? 
At war with Henry, James would naturally fupport his ri- 
val, whether genuine or fuppofititious. He and Charles the 
Eighth both gave him aid and both gave him up, as the wind 
of their interefl fliifted about. Recent inftances of fuch con- 
duct have been feen ; but what prince has gone fo far as to 
{lake his belief in a doubtful caufe^ by facrificing a princeis 
of his own blood in confirmation of it ? 

But it is needlefs to multiply prefumptions« Henry^a 
conduct and the narrative * he publiflied, are fufficient to 
^^g^f every impartial reader. Lord Bacon confefles tbe 

♦ To what degree arbitrary powerdares to trifle with the common fcnfc of 
mankind has been feen in Portuguefe and Ruffian manifeftos. 

iing 
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Hing did bimfelf no good fay the publication of that narrative^ 
and that mankind was aftoniflied to find no mention in it of 
the duchefs Margaret's machinations. But how could lord 
Bacon (lop there } Why did he not conjecture that there was 
no proof of that tale } What intereft had Henry to manage 
a widow of Burgundy ? He had applied to the archduke 
Philip to bani(h Perkin : Philip replied^ he had no power 
over the lands of the duchefs's dowry. It is therefore moft 
credible that the duchefs had fupported Perkin, on the per^ 
fuafion he was her nephew i and Henry not being able to 
prove the reports he had fpread of her having trained up an 
impoftor, chofe to drop all mention of Margaret^ becaufe 
nothing was fo natural as her fupporting « the heir of heir 
hpufe. On the contrary, in Perkin's confeilibn^ as it was 
called, and which though preferved by Grafton, was fup- 
prefied by lord Bacon, not only as repugnant to his lordihip's 
account, but to common fenfe, Perkin affirms, that ^* hav^ 
«' ing failed to Lifbon in a fhip with the lady Brampton, who 
^ lord Bacon fays, was fent by Margaret to conduct him 
^< thither, and from thence having reforted to Ireland, it was 
^' at Cork that they of the town firft threaped upon him that 
^< he was fon of the duke of Clarence ; and others afterwards^ 
^# that he was the duke of York/' But the contradii^ons 
both in lord Bacon's account, and in Henry's narrative, aro 

N irreconcilcablo 
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ifKc:oncUeftbte and mfurarioiiatable : the former folvtes the 
}ijc.$n^fs *j ^hich i( allowing the likeRefs of Perkin to Edward 
the Fourth, hy Cuppofing th jt the king had an intrigue with 
hh. mother ; pf which he giyw this filly relation : that Pcr^ 
kio WacbcQk^ whofe furoame it feenns was Ppter Oibeckj^ 
was fon of a Flemifl) converted Jew (of which Hebrew «c* 
traftion Perkin fays^ not a -f word in hh conftsflion) who 
with his wife Katherin^ de Faro come to London on bufine&; 
and fh« producing a fon, king Edward^ in coniidt ration c^ 
the conver fion, or intrigue, flood godfather to the child and 
gave him the name of Peter. Can one lielp laughing at be* 
ing toki that a king called Edward gwc the name of Peter 
to hia godfon ? fiut of thts transfretatton and chriftening 
Perkin, in his fuppofed confeflion, iay« net a word, nor prc^ 
tepds^ to have ever iet foot in England, till he landed there 
kr p&fCknt of the crown;, and yet an BagUA birth and fbma 
ftay, though in his very c!Mldhood, waa a better way of ac- 
countings for the purity of his accent^ than either of the pre«^ 
^fterous tales produced by lord Bacon or by Henry* The 

. V* 4^ tins feltiiiiJQik of tb^' lik^nefr ir aot ^ucborif^^d by the; youtk^s fuppofeA 
narrative, the likenefs r^piains uncontrovertible,, and Confec^iiently another ar» 
gument for hi^ being king Edward^a fon. 

t O" the contraryi PerkrncaJts hft grandfather EHryck Oftecfci -Dfryct' 
' CMury body knpw£ i^ Xhondpric; aod: THf (4pric is QeK^nnlynQ Jewiihap^«r 
la(ign. Perkin tqo mentions feveral of bi$ relations and their employments at 
Tbiirnay, without any hint of a Hebrcwxonncftion, 

former 
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former iaysj that Perkin, roving up and down between Ant- 
werp and Tournajr and other towns, and living much in 
.Engli(h company, had the Englifli tongue perfedl. Henry 

was Co afraid of not afcertaining a good foundation of Perkin's 
Engliib accent^ that he makes him learn the language twice 
over** *V Being fenc with a merchant of Turney, called 
^{ BerlOf to the mart of Antwerp, the faid Berlo fet me,*' 
Cjty$ Perkifl^ '^ to horde in a ikinnor's houfe, that dwelled. 
*' befide the houiie of the Engliih nation. And after thi& 
'' the fayd Berlo fet me with a Q;iercbant of Middel borough 
«' to fervice for -f- to learne the languagey with whom I 

'* (Jwelled 

* GrybHvV Chronicle, p. 930. 

t r tale this to attan the EngUik kfiguage^ for thtfe reafoii$ ; he had juft' « 
before named the Engliib nation, and the name of his mafter was John Strewe^. 
which feems to be an £nglifli appellatidn : bot there is a ftronger fearoh for 
believing it means the Englifh language, which is, that a Flemifli lad is not 
f(rt to learn hi» own lan^iage ; though even this abfufdfly is advanced in ihia 
fame piemnded confeffion, Perktn aftnKiing that his mother, after h<|i.had 
dwellU fame time in Toumay, fent him to Antwerp to learn Flemiih. If I 
am ftddr bf ^ very khprolMible foppofition^ thdt French was his native language 
at Toumay, thar he learned Flintiifh at AntWerp^ and Dutch at Middlebikrg^ 
I will dlBfifie'fbe oiij«Eibr toeilft hi* eyd 00 the map^ and eonfidcr the fmall 
dlftance between Touiway, MiddbsBiirfv-aad Andwerp^. stnd ik> refledl that the 
prefenrUnkedP/ovinces were not thM divided fh>m the rdtof Flanders ; and* 
then tbdiecide whethet 1^ d]alc€(& i^bebar Tournay, Antwerp, and Middle- 
burg were Jo dlffei^nt in^diat ager, rtiVt it vMb neceflky to be &tto learn' t4iem.. 
all feparately.v If this csinnoC h0 aAlWer^ rtfthfi^arUy^it^wiU ff»ain,> thad 

N a Pcrkin , 
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. <' dwelled from Chriftmas to Eaftcr^ and then I went into^ 
'* Portyngale." One docs not learn any language very per- 
fedly and with a good^ nay^ undiftinguiOiafcle accent^ be- 
tween Chriftmas and Eafter; but here let us paufe; If this 
account was true, the other relating to the duchefs Margaret 
was falfe; and then how came Perkin by fo accurate a** 
knowledge of the Engli(h court, that he did not faulter, nor* 
could be detected in his tale ? If the confeflion was not tvue,^ 
it remains that it was trumped up by Henry, and then Per* 
kin mud be flowed the true duke of York.. 

-* But the grofs contradiftion of all follows : *^ It was in Frc^ 
•*.land," fays Perkin, in this very narrative and confeifion,, 
** that againft my will thty made me to leame Ehglilh, ahd^ 
^ taught me what I fhould. do and fay/' Amazing ! what, 
fbrced him ta learn Englifh,, afier,^ as he fays himfelf in 

Perkin learned Flemiih or Engliflr twice oyer. I am indifferent whid), for* 
ftiU there will remains contradldion in the eonfeffion. And if En^ilh 13 not: 
meant in the paflage above,, it will only produce a greater difficulty,, which h, 
that Perkio^ at^he age of twenty learned to fpeak Englifli in Ireland with fo. 
good an accent, that all England, could not difcover the cheat. . I muft be. 
anfwered too, why lord-Bacon rcjc&.the youth's. own confeifion and fubfti-, 
ttitcs another in its place, which makes Eerktn.bocn in£ngland, though ii|^ 
h4s pretended oonfisffion Perkin affirms the contrary. Lord Bacon too con- 
firms my tateiq^retation of the paflage^in.queftion, by faying that Perkin roved- 
u)> and down between Antwerp and other, towns in Flanders, living ouich in^ 
£A^ifli4:oai(any,. and having the.Englifli tongue perfect,, p. 115. 

- the 
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Ae very fame page, he had learnt it at Antwerp ! What 
an impudence was there in royal power to dare to obtrude 
ftich ftuffon the world! Yet this confeffion, as it is called^ 
was the poor young man forced to read at his execution — no 
doubt in dread of worfe torture. Mr. Hume, though he 
queftions it> owns that it was believed by torture to have 
been drawn from him. What matters how it was obtained, 
or whether ever obtained; it could not be true: and as 
Henry could put together no more plaulible account, com* 
migration wilL (hed x tear over a haplefs youth, facrificed to. 
the fury and jealoufy of an ufurper, and in all probability the 
vifkim of a tyrant,, who has made the world believe that the 
duke of York, executed by his own orders^ had been pre-^ 
vioufly murdered by his predeceilbr *• 



*- Mr^Hume, Co whole doubts all refpefl is due, tells me he thinks no men^ 
tion being made of Perkin's title in the Corniih rebellion under the lord Aude-- 
ley, is a ftrong prefumption that the nation was not perfuaded of his being the 
tnae duke of York. This argument, which at moft is negative, feems to n^e- 
tolofe its weight, when it is remembered, that this was an infurrei&ion occa* ' 
iloned by a poll-tax : that the rage of the people was directed againft arch- 
bifliop IVIorton and Sir Reginald Bray, the fuppofed authors of the grievance. ' 
An infurredion againft a tax in a fouthern county, inwhich na mention is' 
made of a pretender to the crown, is furely not fo forcible a prefumption 
againft him, as the perfuafion of the northern counties that he was the true 
heir, is an argument in his favour. Much lefs can it avail againft fuch power* 
All evidence as I have (bown exifts to.overturn all that^Henry could produce.- 
againft Eerkin*. 

I^havft 
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I have thus, I flatter myfclf, from the difcovcfy of n^^ 
authorities, from the comparifon bf dates, from fair confe- 
quences and arguments, and without ftraining or wrefling 
jvrobability, proved all I pretended to prove > not an hypor 
thefis of Richard's univerfal innocence, but this aflcrtion with 
which I fet oat, that we have no reafoos, no authority for 
believing by far the greater part of tbe crimes charged on 
him. I have convided hiflorians of partiality, abHirdities, 
coAtradi^ions, and fallhoods ; and though. I have deflroyed 
their credit, I have ventured to eAaUifli no peren^tory coa« 
clufion of my own. What did really happen in So dark a 
period, it would be ra(h to affirm. The coronation dmd 
parliament rolls have afcertained a kw f96t$, either totally 
unknown, or mifreprtfentcd by biftoria]i& Time xxiAy 
bring other monuments to light * : but one thing is fure, 
that ihouJd any man hereafter prefume to repeat the £uiie 
improbable tale on no b^ter grofonds. than k ba& been liitber- 
<o urged,, be muft fhut his eyes againft conviction, atxd preftr 
ridiculous tradition to the icepticifm due to mod points 
4>i hiilory» and to none more than to that in ^^ue^iofi. 

I have little niore to £iy, and only oa what cegards: the 
peribn. q£ Richard, and the flory of Jane Shore ; but having 

* 1/ diligent fearch was to be made \n the public offices and convents of tfie 
titmittk towns in which the duchefs Margaret reftded, I ihould not deipair of 
jxew lights being gained to that part of our hiftory. 

run 
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ran counter to a very valuable modern hiftorian and friend 
of my own, I muft both make fbme apology for kim» and fof 
myfelf for difagreeing with hiniK When Mn Hume pubr 

lifhed his reigns of Edward the Fifth, Richard the Third, 
and Henry the Seventh, the coronation roll had not com^ to 
light. The ftream of hiftorians concurred to make him^ 
take this portion of our ftory for granted* Buck had heot^ 
given up as an advancer of paradoxes, and nobody but Carte 
had dared to controvert the popular belief. Mr. Home 
treats Carte's doubts as wbimfical : I wonder, he did ; he^ 
who having fo clofely examined our hiftory,. had diicovered 
how very fallible many of its authorities are. Mr. Hume 
himfelf had ventured to contcft both the flattering pidure 
drawn of Edward the Firft, and thofe ignominious portraits 

of Edward the Second and Richard the Second. He had. 

* ^^ 

difcovered from the Fcedera, that Edward the Fourth, while", 
faid univerfidly to be prifoner to archbifliop NeviJ, was at 
full liberty and doing ads of royal power. Why was it whcna^ 
iicaVii^ Carte to exerci& the fame fpirit of critietfm ? Mr*' 
Humft could not but know how niAiQh the chacadters*^ of 

« 

princes are liable: to be flattered or mifreprefented. It is of 
littte irapottance to the world,^ to Mr. Humcy. or to me,^., 
whether Richard's ftory is Jairly Mid 0r not: god; in* tbf si> 
atxueabkrdkiiruiOion^l.have'no f<S|ft of emending hiov b^ diia?? 
gracing with him. His abilities and fagacity do not reft on 
6 the 
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the (hotted reign tii oar annals.* I ihall therefore attempt 
to give anfwers to the queftions on which he pins the credi*. 
bility due to the hjAory of Hichard. 

The queftions are thefe. i. Had not the queen-mother and 
the other heads of the York party been fully aiTured of the 
death of both the young princes, would diey have agreed to 
gall over the earl of Richmond, the head of the Lancaftrian 
party, and marry him to the princefs Elizabeth ? — ^I anfwer, 
that when the queen-mother could recall that confent, and 
fend to her fon the marquis Dorfet to quit Richmond, afiuring 
him of king Richard's favour to him and her houfe, it is im- 
pofTible, to fay what fo weak and ambitious a woman would 
not do. She wanted to have fbme one of her children on the 
throne, in order to recover her own power. She firft en- 
gaged her daughter to Richmond and then to Richard. She 
might not know what was become of her fbns ; and yet that 
19 no proof they were murdered. They were out of her 
power, whatever was become of them ; and (he was knpa^ 
tient to rule. If fhe was fully afliired of their deaths, could 
Henry, after he came to the crown and had married her 
^ughter, be uncertain of it ? I have (hewn that both Sir 
Thomas More and lord Bacon own it remained uncertaint 
4ind that Henry's account could not be true* As to the beads 
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of the Yorkifts *; how does it appear they concurred in the ' 
projcdled match ? Indeed who were the heads of that 
party ? Margaret duchefs of Burgundy, Elizabeth duchefs of 
Suffolk, and her children ; did they ever concur in that 
match ? Did not they to the end endeavour to defeat and 
overturn it ? I hope Mr. Hume will not call biftiop Mor- 
ton, the duke of Buckingham, and' Margaret countefs of 
Richmond, chiefs of the Yorkifts. 2. The ftory told con- 
ftantly by Perkin of his efcape is utterly incredible, that 

thofe who were fent to murder his brother, took pity on him 
and granted him his liberty. — Anfwer. Wc do not know but 
from Henry's narrative and the Lancaftrian hiftorians that 
Perkin gave this account -f. I am not authorized to believe 

he 



* The exceflive affeflion (hown by the Northern counties, where the prin- 
cipal ftrength of the Yorkifts lay, to Richard the Third while living, and to » 
his memory when dead, implies two things ; iirft, that the party did not give 
h!m up to Henry ; fecondly, that they did not believe he had murdered his 
nephews. Tyrants of that magnitude are not apt to be popular. Examine the , 
lift of the chiefs in Henry's army, as ftated by the Chronicle of Croyland, 
p. 574. and they will be found Lancaftrians, or very private gentlemen, and 
I but one peer, the earl of Oxford, a noted Lancaftrian, 

t Grafton has prefervcd a ridiculous oration faid to be made by Perkin to 
the king of Scotland, in which this filly tale Is told. Nothing can be depended 
upon lefs than fuch orations, almoft always forged by the writer, and unpardon- 
able, if they pafs the bounds of truth. Perkin, in the paflage in queftlon, ufes 
thefe words : ** And farther to the intent that my life might be in a furetie 
^* he (the murderer of my elder brother) appointed one to convey me into fome 

O ** ftraunge 
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he did, bccaufc I find no authority for the murder of the 
elder brother ; and if there was, why is it utterly incredible 
that the younger fliould have been {pared ? 3. What be- 
came of him during the courfe of feven year€ from his fup- 
poied death till his appearance in 1491 ?— Anfwer. Does 
uncertainty of where a man has been, prove his non-identity 
when he appears again ? When Mr. Hume will anfwer half 

the queftioos in this work, I will tell him where Perkin was 
during thofe feven years. 4. Why was not the queen*mother, 
the duchefs of Burgundy, and the other friends of the fami- 

ly, applied to, during that time, for his fupport and educa- 
tion P—Anfwer. Who knows that they were not applied 
to ? Thp probability is, that they were. The queen's dab- - 
bling in the affair of Simnel indicates that fhe knew her fon 
was alive. And when the duchels of Burgundy is accufed of 

^^ ftraunge countrie, where, when I was furtheft ofF, and had moft neede of 
^ comfort, he forfooke me fodainly (I think he was fo appointed to do) and 
*< left me defolate alone without friend or knowledge of any reliefe or refuge,. 
^ &c.*' Would not one think one was reading the tale of Valentine and 
Orfon, or any legend of a barbarous age, rather than the hiftory of England,, 
when we are told oijirange countries and fuch indefinite ramblings, as would . 
pafs only in a nurfery ? It remains not only a fecret but a doubt, whether the 
cider brother was murdered^ If Perkin was the younger, and knew certainly^ 
that his brother was put to death, our doubt would vantfh : but can it vaoiik 
on no better authority than this foolifli oration ? Pid Grafton hear it pro* 
fiounced ? Did king James beilow hid kinfwoosan on Perkin^ on the ftrengtb 
of fuch a fable I 

jGbtting 
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fetting Perkin to work^ it is amazing that fhe fhould 
quoted as knowing nothing about him. f. Though the 
dacheis of Burgundy at laft acknowledged him for her ne* 
phewt (he had loft all pretence to authority by her former 
acknowledgement and fupport of Lambert Simnel^ an avow- 
ed impoftor. — ^Anfwer. Mr. Hume here makes an unwary 

confeilion by diftinguifliing between Lambert Simnel^ an 
avowed impoftor, and Perkin, whofe impofture was proble- 
matic. But if he was a true prince, the duchefs could" only 
forfeit credit for hcrfelf, not for him : nor would her pre- 
paring the way for her nephew, by firft playing off and feel- 
ing the ground by a counterfeit, be an imputation on her, 
but rather a proof of her wifdom* and tendefneft. Ihipoftors 
are cafily detedledj a? Simner was; Ail Henry's art and' 
power* could never verify the cheat of Perking and^if the' 
laitCer was^ aftoniftiih^y adrott^^ the king was ridiculoufly 
clumfy. 6; Perkin himfelif confefted his impofture more 
than once, and read bis oonfeflion to the people, and' renew- 
ed his confeffipn at the foot of the gibbet on which he was * 
executed. — Anfwer. I have (hown that this confeffion was 
fuch an auk ward forgery that lord Bacon did not dare to 
qiiiote or adhere to it, but invented a new ftoFy> more fpe^ 
cibus, but equally inconfiftent with jprobability. 7^ After 
Henry) the Eighth*? aeceffion, thv titles of the houfes of 
York and' Lancafter were fully confounded^ and there was 

O a no 
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no longer any necefSty for defending Henry the Seventh and- 
his: title ; yet all the hiftorians of that time, when the events 
were recent, fome of thefe hiftorians, fuch as Sir Thomas 
More, of the higheft authority, agree in treating Perkin as an 
impoftor.— Anfwer. When Sir Thomas More wrote, Henry 
the Seventh was ftill alive ; that argument therefore falls 

entirely to the ground : but there was great neceflity, I will 
not fay to defend, but even to palliate the titles of both Hen- 
ry the Seventh and Eighth, The former, all the world 
agrees now, had no title * : the latter had none from his fa- 
ther, and a very defedlive one from his mother. If Ihe had 
any right, it could only be after her brothers ; and it is not 
to be fuppofed that fo jealous a tyrant as Henry the Eighth 

would fuifer it to be faid that his father and mother enjoyed 
the throne to the prejudice of that mother's furviving brother,, 
in whofe blood the father had imbrued his hands. The 
murder therefore was to be fixed on Richard the Third, wha 
was to be fuppofed to have ufiirped the throne^ by miurdering, 

♦ Henry was fb reduced to makeout any title to thecrown^i that he catcbed 
even at a quibble. In the a<S^ of attainder, pafTed after his acceffion, he calls 
himfelf nephew of Henry the Sixth. He was fo, but it was by his father, who 
was not of the blood royal. Catharine of Valois,. after bearing Henry the 
Sixth, married Owen Tudor, and had two fons, Edmund and Jafpcr, the for- • 
mer of which married Margaret, mother of Henry the Seventh, and fo was he 
half nephew of Henry the Sixth. On one fide he had no blood loyal, on the 
o^er only baftard blood* 

and 
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and not, as was really the cafe, by baftardizing his nephews. 
If they were illegitimate, fo was their fifter ; and if flie was,: 
what title had (he conveyed to her fon Henry the Eighth ? 
No wonder that both Henrys were jealous of the earl of Suf- 
folk, whom one bequeathed to flaughter, and the other exe- 
cuted ; for if the children of Edward the Fourth were fpu- 
rious, and thofe of Clarence attainted, the right of the houfe 
of York was vefted in the duchefs of Suffolk and her defend- 
ants. The maffacre of the children of Clarence and the 
duchefs of Suffolk fhow what Henry the Eighth thought of 
the titles both of his father and mother -f-. But, fays Mr. 
Hun^e, all the hiftorians of that time agree in treating Per- 
kin as an impoftor, I have (hown from their own mouths 
that they all doubted of it. The reader muft judge between 
us. But Mr. Hume feledts Sir Thomas More as the higheft 
authority ; I have proved that he was the loweft — but not ia 
the cafe of Perkin, for Sir Thomas More's hiftory does not 
go fo low ; yet happening to mention him, he fays, the man^ 
commonly called Perkin Warbeck, was, as well with the 
princes as the people, held to be the younger fon of Edward 
the Fourth 5 and that the deaths of the young king Edward 
and of Richard his brother had come fo far in queftion, asfome 

t ObfcrvCj that when lord Bacon wrote, there was great necefSty to vindi- 
cate the title even of Henry the Seventh, for James the Firft claimed from the 
cldeft daughter of Henry and Elizabeth. 

3 are 
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arc yet in doubt, whether they were dejircyed or no in the days 
of king Richard. Sir Thomas adhered to the affirmative^ re- 
lying as I have (hown on very bad authorities. But what i% 
a (Ironger argument ad hominem, I can prove that Mr. Hume 
did not think Sir Thomas More good authority; no, Mr. 
Hume was a fairer and more impartial judge : at the very 
time that he quotes Sir Thomas More, he tacitly rejeds his 
authority ; for Mr. Hume, agreeably to truth, fpecifies the 
lady Eleanor Butler as the perfon to whom king Edward was 
contra^tedy and not Elizabeth Lucy^ as it fknds in Sir Tho- 
mas More. An attempt to vindicate Richard will perhaps 
no longec be thought whimfical, wjien.fo very acute a rea- 
foner as Mr. Hume could find no better foundation than 
thefe fev.en queries on. which to reft his condemnation. 

With regard to the perfon of Richard, it appears to have 
been as much mifreprefcnted as his aftipns. Philip de 
Comines, who was very free fpoken even on his own maf- 
ters, and therefore not likely to fpare a foreigner, naentions 
the beauty of Edward the Fourth; but fays nothing of the 
deformity of Richard, though hefaw them together. This 
is. merely negative. The old countefs of Defmond, who 
had danced with. Richard, declared he was the handfomeft 
man in th^e room except his brother Edward^ ^xkA was very 
well made* But what ftiall we fay to. Dr, SJ>aw^ who in 

hi$ 
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his fermon appealed to the people^ whether Richard was not 
the exprcfs image of his father's perfbn, who was neither 
ugly nor deformed ? Not all the proteftor's power could 
have kept the mufcles of the mob in awe» and prevented their 
laughing at fo ridiculous an apoftrophe» had Richard been 
a little^ crooked^ withered^ hump-back'd monfter^ as later 
hiftorians would have us believe — and vtty idly* Cannot 
a foul foul inhabit a fair body I 

The truth I take to have been this. Richard^ who was 
ilender and not tall, had one (houlder a little higher than . 
the other: a defcft by the magnifying glafles of party, by 
diflance of time, and by the amplification of tradition, 

eafily fwelled to /hocking deformity; for falfehood itfelf 
generally pays fo much refpedt to truth as to make it the 
bafis of its fuperftruAures. 

I have two reafons for believing Richard was not well 
made about the fhoulders. Among the drawings which I 

purchafed at Vertue^s fale was one of Richard and his queen^ 
of which nothing is expreffed but the out-lines. There is . 
no intimation from whence the drawing was taken ; but by 
a collateral 'direction for the colour of the robe, if not 

cQpied from a picture, it certainly was from fbme painted 

window; where exiiling I do not pretend to fay: in this 

whcde 
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whole work I have not gone beyond my vouchers. Rich- 
ard's face is very comely, and correfponds (ingularly with 

the portrait of him in the preface to the Royal and Nohlc 
Authors. He has a fort of tippet of ermine doubled about 
his neck, which feems calculated to difguife fome want of 
fymmetry thereabouts. I have given two * prints of this 
drawing, which is on large folio paper, that it may lead to 
a difcovery of the original, if not deftroyed. 

My other authority is John Rous, the antiquary of War- 
wickftiire, who faw Richard at Warwick in the interval of 
his two coronations, and who defcribes him thus : *' Parvae 
" ftaturae erat, curtam habens facicm, ina&quales humeros, 
" dexter fuperior, finifterque inferior." What feature in 
this portrait gives any idea of a monfter ? Or who can 
believe that an eye-witnefs, and f6 minute a painter, would 
have mentioned nothing but the inequality of flioulders, if 
Richard's form had been a compound of uglinefs ? Could 
a Yorkift have drawn a lefs difgufting reprefentation ? And 
yet Rous was a vehement Lancaftrian ; and the moment he 
xreafed to have truth before his eyes, gave into all the virulence 
and forgeries of his party, telling us in another place, *^ that 

• In the prints, the finglc head is moft exadly copied from the drawing, * 
vfhich is unfinifhed. In the double plate, the reduced likencfs of the king 
ctMikl not be fo perfedlly preferved. • * . 

*• Richard 
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** Richard remained two years in his mother's womb, and 
*' came forth at laft with teeth, and hair on his fhoulders." 
I leave it to the learned in the profeffion to decide whether, 
women can go two years with their burden, and produce a 
living infant ; but that this long pregnancy did not prevent 
the duchefs, his mother, from bearing afterwards, I can 
prove ; and could we recover the regifter of the births of 
her children, I £hould not be furprized to find, that, as (he 
was a very fruitful woman, there was not above a year be- 
tween the birth of Richard and his preceding brother Tho- 
mas ♦. Howcv^, an ancient -f? bard, who wrote after 
Richard was born and during the life of his father, tells us, 

Richard liveth yit, but the laft. of all 
. Was Urfula^ to him whom God lift calL 



* The author I am going to quote, gives us the order in which thedacbeft 
Cecily's children were born, thus ; Ann ducheis of Exeter, Henry, Edward 
the Fourth, Edmund earl of Rutland, Elizabeth duchefs of Suffolk, Mar- 
garet duchels of Burgundy, William, John, George duke of Clarence, Tho- 
mas, Richard the Third, and Urfula. Cox, in Ills Hiftory of Ireland, fays, 
that Clarence was born Jn 145 1. Buck computed Richard the Third to have 
fallen at the age of thirty-four or five; but, by Cox's account, he could not be 
more than thirty-two. Still this makes it pi!obabIe, that their mother bore 
them and their interveainig brother Thomas as (bon as (he well could one 
after another. 

t See Vincent's Errors in Brooke's Heraldrj, p. 623. 

P Be 
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Be it 08 it willy this fooUQi tale^ with the clrcimrflances 
of his being born with hair and teeth^ was coined to inti- 
mate how careful Providence was, when it formed a tyrant^ 
to give due warning of what was to be expected. And yet 
ihefe portents were far from prognofticating a tyrant; for 
this plain reafon, that all other tyrants have been born willl^ 
out thefe prognoftics. Does it require more time to tipui a 
foetus^ that is, to prove a deftroyer, than it tsikes to form on 
Ariftides ? Are there outward and vifible figns of a bloody 
nature ? Who was handfomer than Alexander, Aqguftus,. 
or Louis the. Fourteenth? and yet tvh& ever comftiaaded* 
the ipilling of more hiimah blood ^ 

Having mentioned John Rous, it is ntceflafy I ^^uld fay. 
ibmething more of him, as he lived in Richard's time, and; 
^Vefi wrote his reign ; and yet I have omitted him in the lift 
of a>hteittJ)ota!y Writtrs*. The truth is, he was pbilited out 
to me after the preceding (heets were finiihed ; and upon in- 
•(pe^oh t found him too defpicable and lying an author, 
even amongtl monkish authors^ to venture to quote him,, 
but for two faSs ; for the one of which as he was an eye- 

« 

witnefs, ancl JTor the other, as it was of publick notoriety, 
he is competent authority. 
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The firft is his dcfcrlption of the pcrfon of Richard ; the 
fecond, relating to the young earl of Warwick, I have re- 
corded in its plac^. 

This John Rous, fo early as in the reign t>f Edward the 
Fourth, had retired to the hermitage of Guy's Cliff, where 
hf was a chantry pricft, and where he fpent the remaining 
part of his life in what he called ftudying and writing an- 
tiquities. Amongft other works, moft of which arc not 
unfortunately lofl, he compofed a hiftory of the kings of 
Englajid* It begins with the creation, and is compiled in- 
difcriminately from the Bible and from monaftic writers. 
Mofes, he tells us, does not mention all the cities founded 
before the deluge, but Barnard de Breydenback, dean of 
Mayeoce, does. With the fame tafte he acquaints us, that, 
though the Boqk pf Genefis fays nothing of the matter, 
Giraldus .Cjambreniis writes, that Caphera or Cefitra, Noah'^ 
niece, beipg apprehenfive of the deluge, fet out for Ireland, 
where, with three men and fifty women, (he arrived fafc 
with one (hip, the reft periihing in the general deftrudtion. 

A hiftory^ fo happily begun, neirer falls otf* : prophefiep, 
omens, judgments, and religious foundations compofe the 
bulk pf the book. The lives and anions oi our monarchs^ 
and the great. evei^s of their reigns, feemed to the author to 

P 2 deserve 
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dcferve littTc place m a hiftory of England. The lives oB 
Henry the Sixth and Edward the Fourth, though the authop 
lived under both, take up but two pages in o<5lavo, and that 
of Richard the Third, three. We may judge how quali- 
fied fuch an author was to clear up a period fo obfcure, or 
what fecrcts could come to his knowledge at Guy's Cliff : 
accordingly he retails all the vulgar reports of the times ; as 
that Richard poifbned his wife, and put hiis nephews to. 
death, though he owns few knew in what manner ; but: 
as he lays the fcene of their deaths iefore Richard's affump*- 
tion of the crown> it is plain, he was the worft informed of 
alL To. Richard he afcribes the death of Henry the Sixth ;: 
and adds, that many peribns believed he executed the mur<- 
der with; his own hands :. but he records another circum^ 
ftance that alone muft weaken all fafpicion of Richard's 
guilt in that tran&dion. Richard not only caufed the body 
ta. be removed from Chertfey, and folemnly interred at 
Windfor, but it was publickly cxpofed, and, if we will 
believe the monk, was found almoH: entire, and emitted a. 
gracious perfume, t)iough no care had been taken, to em- 
balm it. Is.it credible that Richard, if the murderer, 
would have exhibited this unneceffary mummery, only to re- 
vive the n^emory of his own guilt ? Was it not rather in* 
tended to recall the cruelty of his brother Edward, whofe. 
children he had fet afide, and whom by the comparifon of 

this 
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this adk of piety, he hoped to * depreciate in the eyes of the 
people ? The very example had been pointed out to him by 
Henry the Fifth, who beftowed a pompous funeral on Rich- 
ard the Second, murdered by order of his father. 

Indfeed the devotion of Rous to that Lancaftrian faint, 
Henry the Sixth, feems chiefly to engrofs his attention, and 
yet it draws him into a contradiction ; for having faid that 
the murder of Henry the Sixth had made Richard detefted 
by all nations who heard of it, he adds, two pages after- 
wards, that an embaify arrived at Warwick (while Richard 
kept his court there) from the -f* king of Spain, to propoie 
a marriage between their children. Of this embafly Rous 
is a proper witnefs : Guy's Cliff, I think, is but four mile^ 
from Warwick $ and he is too circumftantial on what pafled 
there not to have been on the fpot. In other refpeds h« 

* This is not a mere random conje£fcure, but corroborated by another in^ 
ftance of like addrefs. He disforefted a large cirbuit, which Edward had an- 
nexed to the foreft of Whichwoode, to the great annoyance of the fubje£^,. 
This we are told by Rous himfelf, p. 21 6. 

f Drake fays, that an embaflador from the queen of Spain was prefent at 
Richard's coronation at York. Rous himfelf owns, that, amidft a great con* 
courfe of nobility that attended the king at York, was the duke of Albany, 
brother of the king of Scotland. Richard therefore appears not to have been, 
abhorred by either the courts of Spain or Scotland. 

feem» 
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feems inclined to be impartial, recording fcveral good arid 
generous ads of Richard. 

But there is one circumftance, which, beiides the weakr 
nefs and credulity of the man, renders his teftimony ex- 
ceedingly fufpicious. After having faid, that/ if be may 
/peak truth in Richard V favour f , he muft own that, though 
fmall in Mature and (Irength, Richard was a noble knight, 
and defended himfelf to the laft forcath with eminent valour^ 
the monk fuddenly turns, and apoftrophizes Henry the Se- 

« 

venth, to whom he had dedicated his work, and whom he 
flatters to the befi: of his poor abilities; but, above all things^ 
for having bcftowed the name of Arthur on his eldeft fon, 
who, this injudicious and ovcr-hafty prophet forefees, will 
reftore l!he glory of hi^ gr^at anceflor of the fame name* 
Had Hemy chriilened his fecond fon Merlin, I do not doubt 

» 

but poor Rous would have had ftill more divine vifions 
a'bout Henry the Eighth, though h^m to ihake half the 
pillars -of credulity. 

In fhort, DO reliance can be had on an author of fuch a 
frame of niind, ib removed from the fcene of adion, and 
fo devoted to the Welih intruder on the throne. Super- 

4:- Attamen h ad ejus honorem veritatem dicam^ p. aiS. 
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added to this incapacity and defeiftsj he had prejudices or at* 
tachments of a private : nature : he had fingular affedtion 
£}r the Beauchamps^ : earls of Warwick^ zealous Lan- 

caftrians, and had written their lives. One capital crime 
that he imputes to Richard is the imprifonment of his 
'mother-in-law, Ann Beauchamp countefs of Warwick, 
mother of his queen, , It does feem that this great lady 
was very hardly treated ; but I have fhown from the Chro- 
nicle of Croyland, that it was Edward the Fourth, not 
Richard, that ftripped her of her poffeffions. She was 
widow too of that turbulent Warwick, the king-maker; 
and Henry the Seventh bore witnefs that (he was faithfully 
loyal to Henry the Sixth. . Still it feems extraordinary that 
^e queen dkl not or could not obtain the enlargement of 
her mother* When Henry the Seventh attained the 
erown, flie recovered her liberty and vafl: eftates : yet 
young, as his majefty was both in years and avarice, for this 
munificence took place in hi$ third year, flill he gave evi*- 
• dence of the fajihood and rapacity of his nature; for 
'^ . thoagh by %&, of parliament he cancelled the former ad: that 
had deprived her, as againji all reafon^ confctence, and courfe 
- tfmiture^ and cmtrary to the laws of God and man^ ^ and re- 
... ftorod her poficfSons to her, this was but a farce, atHilike 

^ \ttfe DogcUe's Warwiokfliire in Beauchamp, ^ 

z- ' * his 
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his wonted hypocrify ; for the very fame year he obliged her 
to convey the whole cftatc to him, leaving her nothing but 
the manor of Sutton for. her maintenance. Richard had 
married her daughter ; but what claim had Henry to her 
inheritance ? This attachment of Rous to the houfe of 
Beauchamp^ and the dedication of his work to Henry, 
would make his teftimony moft fi^fpicious, even if he had 
guarded his work within the rules of probability, and npt 
rendered it a contemptible legend. 

Every part of Richard's (lory is involved in obfcurity : wc 
neither know what natural children he had, nor what be* 
came of them. Sandford fays, he had a daughter called 
Katherine, whom William Herbert earl of Huntingdon 
. covenanted to marry, and to make her a fair and fufficient 
eftate of certain of his manors to the yearly value of 200 1. 
over and above all charges. As this lord received a con-* 
firmation of his title from Henry the Seventh, no doubt the 
poor young lady would have been facrificed to that iQtereft. 
But Dugdale feems to think {he died before the nuptials were 
confumm^ted : '^ whether this marriage took effect or not lean- 
** not fay ; for fure it is that (he died in Jier tend<^r years ♦.*' 
Drake -f- affirms, that Richard knighted at York a natural ion 

* Baronage, p. 258. f In his .Hiftory qf Yor](. ' 
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KrallcdHichardof Glouoeftcr, and fuppofes it to be the (attiepcf * 
fon oF whom Peck has prefervcd fo extraordinary an account*. 
But never was a fuppofition worfe grounded. The relation 

.given by the latter of hirafelf^ was, that he never faw the 
king till the night before the battle of Bofworth ; and that 
the king had not then acknowledged, but intended to ac^ 

knowledge him, if victorious. The deep privacy in which 
this perfon had lived, dcmonftrates how feverely the perfe* 
cution had raged againil all that wo-e connedted with Richr 
ard, and how little truth was to be expcfted from the wrw 
tcrs on the other fide^ Nor could Peck!s Richard Plantar 
genet be the fanie perfon^ wkh Richard of Gloucefter, for the 
former wa? nev^r known till he difcovered himfelf to Sir 
Thomas Mdyle ; and Hall fays that king Richard's natural 
fon was in the hands of Henry the Seventh. Buck f^ys, .that 
Richard made his fen Richard of GloucefUr> captain of C^ 
lais i but it appears frcnh Rymer's Foedera, that Richard's naf 
tural fon, who was captain of Calais, was called John . Nonp 
t)f thefc accounts accord with Peck's ; nor^ for want of 
knowing his another, can we guefs why king Richard wa« 
more fecret on.the birth of this fon (if Peck's RichardPlan* 
tagenet was truly (b) than on thofe of his other natural chil- 
dren. Perhaps the trueft remark that can be made on ^is 



* SechisDeiiderftUCuriofa. 
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•whole ftory:is, that the avidity with which our hiftonans! 
fwallowed one grofs il3-coaco(5led legend, prevented then^ 
from defiring or daring to lift a (ingle part of it. If crumhs 
of truth are mingled with it, at leaft they are now undif- 
tinguifliable in fuch ^ mifs of error and improbability*. 

It is evident Irom the conduct of Shakefpeare, that the 
houfe of Tudor retained all their Lancaftrian prejudices, even 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. In his play of Richard the 
Tfaird> he ftcms to deduce the woes of the houfe of York 
from the curies which queen Margaret had vented againft 
them ; and he could not give that weight to her curies^, 
without fuppoiing a right in her to- utter them. This indeed 
is the authority which I do not pretend to combat. Shake- 
l^eare*s immortal &enes will exift, when fuch poor arg42«- 
ments as mine are forgotten^ Richard at leaft will be tried 
and executed on the ftage,. when his defence remains on fome 

w 

obicure flielf of a library. But while thefe pages may ex^ 
cite the curiofity of a day, it may not be unentertaining to 
obferve, that there is another of Shakefpeare's plays, that may 
be ranked among the hiftoric, though not one of his^ nume- 
rous critics and commentators have difcoveredthe drift of it; 
I mean TAe Winter Evening's Tale^ which was certainly in*- 
tended (in compliment to queen Elizabeth) as an indirect 
apology for her nother Anne Boleyn. The addrefs of the 

poet 
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poet appears no where to more advantage. The fubjedk was 
too delicate to be exhibited on the ftage without a veil ; and 
it was too recent, and touched the queen too nearly, for the 
bard to have ventured fo home an alluiion on any* other 
ground than compliment. The unreafonable jealoufy of 
Leontes, and his violent condudl in conf^quence, form a true 
portrait of Henry the Eighth^ who generally made the law 

the engine of his boifterous pafHons. Not only the general 
plan of the (lory is moil applicable, but feveral pafTages are 
fo marked, that they touch the real hiilory nearer that! the 
fable. Hermione pn her trial fays^ 



for honour. 



'Tis a derivative from me to mine^ 
And only that I f^and for. 

« 

This feems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Bo- 
kyn to the king before her execution^ where ihe pleads for 
the infant princefs his daughter. Mamillius, the young 

prince^ an unneceiTary chara6ter> dies in his infancy ; but it 
confirms the allufion^ as queen Anne^ before Elizabeth, bore 
a ftill-^born fon. But the moft Ariking paiTage, and which 
had nothing to do in the tragedy, but as it piiSured Eliza- 
beth, is, where Paulina, defcribing the new-born princefs, 
,|nd her likenefs to her father, fays, Jhe bos the very trick qf 

Q^z bis 
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msfroivn. There Is one fentence indeed fo applicable, both* 
to Elizabeth and her father, that I fhould fufpedt the poet 
inferted it after her deaths Paulina, fpeaking of the child^ 
tells the king, 

~- 'Tis yours ; 

And niight we lay the old proverb to your charge^ 
So like you, 'tis the worfe, — 

The Winter Evening's Tale vras therefore in reality , a fecondi 
part of Henry the Eighth. 

With regard to Jane Shore, I Have already fhown that it 
was her connection with the marquis Dorfet, not with lord 

Haflings, which drew on her the reientment of Richards 
When an event is thus .wrefted to iferve the pu^pofe of a 
party, we ought to be very cautious how we truft an hifto- 
rian, who is capable of employing truth only as cementin a 
fabric of fiftion. Sir Thomas More tells us> that Richard 
pretended Jane " was of councell with the lond Haftings to 
*' deftrc^ him ; and in conclufion, when no colour cou)d 
*• faften upon thefe fnatters> then he layd ferioufly to her 
** charge what Ihe coud not deny," namely her adultery ;: 
** and for this caufe, as a godly continent prince, cleane and 
^« faultlefle of himfelf, fcnt out of heaven into this vicious 

^* world 
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^ world for the amendment of mens manners, he cauiccjthc 



♦* bUhop of London to put her to open penance," 



o^> 



This farcafin on Richard's morals would have had more 
.weight, if the author had before coniined himlelf to deliver 
.nothing but the preci& truth. He 4^s not ibem to be more 

exa6k in what relates to the penance itfelf. Richard, by his 
proclamation, taxed miftrefs Shore with plotting treafon ia 
confederacy with the marquis Dorfet. Confequeiitly, it was 
not from defedfc of proof of .her being accomplice with lord 
HafUngs that fhe was put ^ to open penance. If Richard 
had any hand in that fentence^ it was, becaufe he ia^/ proof 
of her plotting with the marquis. But I doubt, and witlv 
fome reafon, whether her penance was inflided by Richard. 
We have feen that he acknowledged at leaft two natural 
children ; and Sir Thomas More hints that Richard was far 
from being remarkable for his chaftity. Is it therefore pro* 
bable, that he afted fo filly a farce as to make his brother's 
miftrefs do penance ? Moft of the charges on Richard are 
fo idle, that inilead of being an able and artful ufurper, .as 
his antagonifts allow,, he muft have been a weaker hypocrite; 

than ever attempted to wrefl a fceptre out of the hands of a^ 
legal pofTefTor.. 

It 
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It is more likely that the churchmen were the authors of 
Jane's penance ; and that Richard^ interefted to manage that 
body, and provoked by her connexion with fo capital an 
enemy as Dorfet, might give her up, and permit the clergy 
(who probably had burned incenfe to her in her profperity) 
to revenge his quarrel. My reafbn for this opinion i^ 
grounded on a letter of Richard extant in the Mufeum, by 
which it appears that th^ fair, unfortunate, and amiable 
Jane (for her virtues far outweighed her frailty) being a pri« 
foner, by Richard's order, in Ludgate, had captivated the 
king's follicitor, who contraded to marry her^ Here fol- 
lows the letter ; 

• • • 

HarL MSS, No. 2378, 

By the KING, 

** Right reverend fadre in God, &c. Signifying unto 

^' you, that it is fliewed unto us, that our fervaunt and fol- 

^' licitor, Thomas Lynom, merveilloufly blinded and abufed 

*' with the late (wife) of Willm Shore, now being in Lud* 

^' gate by ou^e commandment, hath made contract of matry- 

*^ mony with hir (as it is faid) and intcndith, to our full 

grete merveije, to precede to th'effeft of the fame. We 

for many caufes wold' be fory that bee fbo ihulde be dif- 

•' pofed. Pray you therefore to fend for him, and in that 
<** ye goodjj may, e?horte and fture hym to the contraryc. 

^' And 
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^ And if yc findehim utterly fct for to rtiarychur, andhoen 

•* othcrwifc will be advertifcd, then (if it may ftand with 

the lawe of the churche) We be content (the tyme of 

masiage deferred to our comyng next to London) diat 

upon fuiSicient fuertie fbunde of hure good abering, ye 

doo fend fov hure keeper, and difchaFge him of onr faid 

commandment by warrant of thefe, committing hur to 

the rule and guiding of hure fadre, or any othre by your 

^' difcretion in the mene feafbn. Yeven, &c. 

*• To the right reverend fadre in God, &c. the biihop. of 

^' Lincoln, our chauncelloucJ' 

It appears from this letter, that Richard thought it inde- 
cent for his follicitor to marry a woman who had fuffered 
public puni(hment foe adultery, and who was confined by 
his command — but where is the tyrant to be found in this 
paper ? Or, what prince ever fpoke of fuch a fcandal, and 
what is ftronger, of fuch contempt of his authority, with fo 
much leni^ and temper ? He enjoins his chancellor to dif- 
fuade the follicitor from the match — but (faould he perfift*— 
a tyrant would have: ordered the follicitor to prifon too— but 
Richard — Richard, if his fervant will not be diffuaded, al- 
lows the match ; and in the mean time commits Jane — to 
whofe cuftody ? — ^Her own father's. I cannot help thinking 
that fome holy perfon had been her perfecutor, and not fo 
patient and gentle a king. And I believe fo, becaufe of the 

z falvo 
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falvo for the church : ** Let them be married," lays Richard, 
«* if it may ftand with the lawe of the churche." 

From the propofcd marriage, one (hould at firft conclude 
that Shore, the former hufcand of Jane, was dead ; but by 
the king's query, whether the marriage would be lawful ? 
and by her being called in the letter the late wife ofWiltiam 
Sbore^ not of the late William Shore, I (hould fuppofe that 
her hufband was living, and that the penance itfclf was the 
confequence of a fuit preferred by him to the ecclefiaftic 
court for divorce. If the injured hufband ventured, on the 
death of Edward the Fourth, to petition to be feparated from 
his wife, it was natural enough for the church to proceed 
farther, and enjoin her to perform penance, efpecially when 

they fell in with the king's rcfentment to her. Richard's 
proclamation and the letter above-recited feem to point out 
this account of Jane's misfortunes ; the letter implying, that 
Richard doubted whether her divorce was fo complete as to 
leave her at liberty to take another hulband. As we hear no 
more of the marriage, and as Jane to her death retained the 
name of Shore, my folution is corroborated ; the chancellor- 
bifhop, no doubt, going more roundly to work than the king 
had done. Nor, however Sir Thomas More reviles Richard 
for his cruel ufage of miftrefs Shore, did either of the fucceed- 
ing kings rcdrefs her wrongs, though flie lived to the 

eighteenth 
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Eighteenth year of Henry the Eighth. She had fown her 
gogd deeds^ her good offices^ her alms^ her charities, in a 
court. Not one took root; nor did the ungrateful foil repay 
her a grain of relief in her penury and comfortlefs old age. 

I have thus gone through the feveral accufations againft 
Richard ; and have fhown that they reft on the ilightefl and 
moft fufpicious ground, if they reft on any at all, I have 
proved that they ought to be reduced to the fole authorities 
of Sir Thomas More and Henry the Seventh ; the latter inte- 
refted to blacken and mifreprefent every adlion of Richard ; 
and perhaps driven to father on him even his own crimes. I 

have proved that Morc*s account cannot be true. I have 
fliown that the writers, contemporary with Richard, either 
do not accufe him, or give their accufations as mere vague 
and uncertain reports : and what is as ftrong, the writers 
next in date, and who wrote the earlieft after the events are 
faid to have happened, aftert little or nothing from their own 
information, but adopt the very words of Sir Thomas More, 
who was abfolutely miftaken or midnformed^ 

For the fake of thofe who have a mind to canvafs this fuS- 
jedt, I will recapitulate the moft material arguments that 
tend to difprove what has been afferted ; but as I attempt 
not to affirm what V/^ happen in a period that will ftill re- 

R main 
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main very obfcurc, I flatter myfclf that I (hall not be thought 
either fantaflic or paradoxical^ for not blindly adopting aa 
improbable tale, which our hiftorians have never given thcm- 
fclves the trouble to examine. 

What miftakes I may have made myfclf, I (hall be will- 
ing to acknowledge ; what weak reafoning, to give up r 
but I (hall not think that a long chain of arguments, bf 
proofs and probabilities^ is confuted at once^ becaufe fome 
fingle faA may be found erroneous. Much lefs fhall I Be 
difpofed to take notice of detached or trifling cavils. The 
work itfelf is but an inquiry into a (hort portion of our an- 
nals. I fhall be content, if I have informed or amufed my 
readers, or thrown any light on fo clouded a fcene j but I 
cannot be of opinion that a period thus diftant deferves ioi 
take up more time than I have already beftowed upon it«^ 

«* 

It feems then to me to appear^ 

That Fabian and the authors of the Chronicle of Croyland,. 
who were contemporaries with Richard> charge him direftly 
with none of the crimes, iince imputed to him^ and diicul- 
pate him of others • 

That John Rous, the third contemporary,, could know the 
fads he alledges but by hearfay, confounds the dates of them, 

dedicated 
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dedicated his work to Henry the Seventh^ and is an author to 
whom no credit is due, from the lies and fables with which 
his work is ftuffed. 

That we have no authors, who lived near the time, but 
Lancaftrian authors, who wrote to flatter Henry the Seventh, 
or who fpread the tales which he invented. 

That the murder of prince Edward, fon 6f Henry the 
Sixth,. was committed by king Edward's Servants, and is 
imputed to Richard by no contfemporary. 

That Henry the Sixth was found dead in the Tower ; that 
it was not known how he came by his death ; and that it 
was againft Richard's intereft fo murder him. 

• • • 

That the duke of Clarence was defended by Richard -, that 
the parliamrent petitioned for his execution 5 that no author 
of the time is fo abfurd as to charge Richard with being the 
executioner y and that king Edwa^rd took the deed wholly on' 
hipifelf. 

That Richard's ftay at York on his brother's death had ne 
appearance of a defign to make himfelf* king. 
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• ... 

That the ambition of the queen, who attempted to ufurp 
the government, contrary to the then eftablifhed cuftom of 

r 

the realm, gave the firft provocation to Richard and the 

princes of the blood to aflert their rights ; and that Richard 
was foUicited by the duke of Buckingham to vindicate thofe 
rights. 

That the preparation of an armed force under earl Rivers^ 
the feizure of the Tower and treafure, and the equipment of 

a fleet, by the marquis Dorfet, gave occafion to the princes 
to imprifon the relations of the queen ; and that, though they 
were put to death without trial (the only cruelty which is 
proved on Richard) it was confonant to the manners of that 
barbarous and turbulent age, and not till after the queen's 
party had taken up arms. 

That the execution of lord Haftings, who had firft engag- 

« 

cd with Richard againft the queen, and whom Sir Thomas 
More confeflcs Richard was lothe to lofe, can be accounted for 
by nothing but abfolute neceflity, and the law of felf- defence* 

That Richard's aflumption of the proteftorate was in every 
refpeift agreeable to the laws and ufage ; was probably be- 
ftowed on him by the univerfal confcnt of the council and 

peers> 
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peers^ and was a ftrong indication that he had then no 
thought of qucftioning the right of his nephew. 

That the tale of Richard afpcrfing the chaftity of his own 
mother is incredible ; it appearing that he lived with her in 
perfeft harmony, and lodged with her in her palace at that 
very time. 

4 

That it is as little credible that Richard gained the crowa 

by a fermoh of Dr. Shaw, and a fpeech of the duke of Buck** 
ingham, if the people only laughed at thofe orators. 

- That there had been a precontract or marriage between 
Edward the Fourth and lady Eleanor Talbot; and that 

Richard's claim to the crown was founded on the illegiti* 
macy of Edward's children. 

That a convention of the nobility, clergy, and people in- 
vited him to accept the crown on that title. 

* 

That the enfuing parliament ratified the ad of the con- 
vention, and confirmed the baftardy of Edward's children. 

That nothing can be more improbable than Richard's hav- 
ing taken no meafures before he left London, to have his 
nephews murdered, if he had had any fuch intention. 

3 , That 
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That the ftory of Sir Jarocs Tirrel, as related by Sir Tho-t 
mas More, is a notorious fallhood ; Sir J^imcs Tiprcl bein§ 
at that time mafter of the horfe, in which capacity he had 
walked, ^t Richard's coronation. 

* 

, That Tirrel's. jealoufy of Sir; Richard. R^tqUffe is anotber 
palpable falfliood ; Tirrel being already preferred, afidRaitr 
clifFe abfent. 

. Th^t aU that, relates ta Sir Rc^bcrt Bcakeofclury:: k oq lefs 
falfe : Br^pnbu/y either beuig too gQ0d.a oniQ to die for a. 
tyrant or ihurderer, or too bad a man to have refufed being 
his. accompUcCfc 

That Sir Thomas More and Iprd Bacoo both, cojofefs, that 
many doubted, whether the two princes, were mui?d«i:.ed in. 
Richard's days or not j and it certainly never was proved 
tb^fethey wQ're murdefod.by.Richard's. ordcn 

That Sir Thomas More relied on namelefs and uncertain 
authority ; that it appears by dates and fa€ts that his autho- 
rities were bad and falfe ; that if Sir James Tirrel and Digh- 
ton had really cpmipitted the mprder and confefled it, and if 
PerHin Warbeck had made a voluntaty, clear, and probable 
2 confeflioh 
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cohfeffion of his impofture^ thert ^ould have remained no 
doubt of the murder. 

That Green, the namelefs page, and Will Slaughter^ hav- 
ing never been queftioned about the murder, there is no rea- 
(on to believe what is related of them in the fuppofed 
tragedy. 

That Sir James Tif rcl not being attainted on the death of 
Richard, but having, on the contrary, bedn employed in 
great fervices by Henry the Seventh, it is not probable that 
he was one of the murderers. That lord Bacon owning that 
Tirrel's confefTion did not pleafe the king fo well as Digh- 
ton's ; that Tirrel's imprifonment and execution fome years 
afterwards for a new treafon, of which we have no evidence, 
and which appears to have been mere fufpicion, deftroy all 
probability of his guilt in the fuppofed murder of the children. 

That the impunity of Dighton, if really guilty, was (can* 
dalous ; and can only be accounted for on the fuppofition of 
bis being a falfe witnefs to fbrve Henry's caufe againA Perkin 
Warbeck,. 

That the filence of the two archbifhops, and Henry's hot 
daring to fpecify the murder of the princes in the aft of at- 
tainder 
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telndcr againfl: Richard, wears all the appearance of their 
not having been murdered « 

That Richard's tendernefs and kindnefs to the earl of 
Warwick, proceeding fo far as to proclaim him his fucccf- 
for, betrays no fymptom of that cruel nature, which would 
not flick at afiailinating any competitor. 

That it is indubitable that Richard's firft idea was to keep 
the crown but till Edward the Fifth fliould attain the age of 
twenty-four. 

That with this view he did not create his own fon prince 
of Wales till after he had proved the baftardy of his bro- 
ther's children. 



That there is no proof that thofe children were murdered. 

That Richard made, or intended to make, his nephew 
Edward the Fifth walk at his coronation. 

That there is ftrong prefumption from the parliament-roll 
and from the Chronicle of Croyland, that both princes were 
living fome time after Sir Thomas More fixes the date of 
their deaths. 

That 
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That when his own fbn was dead, Richard was £0 far from 
intending to get rid of his wife^ that he proclaimed his ne- 
phews, firft the earl of Warwick, ajid then the carl of Lin* 
:colli, his heirs apparent. 



That there isnot the leaft probability of his having poifbned 
his wife, who died of a langui(hing diftemper : that no proof 
wafi i^ver pretended to be given of it ; that a bare fuppofition 
4)f fiich a criine, witiMut proofs or vcty ftrong prefumptions^ 
is icarce ever to be credited. 

That he feems to have had no intention of marrying his^ 
nieoe, but to have amufed her with the hopes of ihzt match^ 
to prevent her marrying Richmond^ 

That Buck woudd not have dared to quote her letter as^ 
extant in the earl of ArundePs library, if it had not beei^ 
thwe : thsit others of Buck's ailertions having been corrobo*^ 
rated by fabfequent difcoveries, leave no doubt of his vera<- 
city on this ; and that that letter difculpates Richard front 
poifoning his wife ; and only (hews the impatience of his. 
i>iece to be queen c 

That it is probable the qiKen-dowagcr knevir her fecondi 

& £)nr 
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Ibn was living, and connived at the appearance of Lanibeit 
Simnel^ to feel the temper of the nation^ 

That Henry the Seventh certainly thought that flie and the 
carl of Lincoln were privy to the exiftencc of Richard duke 
of York, and that Henry lived in terror of his appearance. 

That the different conduft of Henry -with regard to Lani>- 
bert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, implies how different aii 
opinion he had of them ; that, in the firft cafe, he ufed the 
moft natural and mofl; rational methods to prove him an im- 
poftor ; whereas his whole behaviour in Perkin's cafe was 
myfterious, and betrayed his belief or doubt that Warbeck 
was the true duke of York* 

That it wa:s morally impoffible for the duchefs of Bur- 
gundy at the diftance of t wenty-fe ven years to inftruft a Fie** 
mifli lad fo pcrfeftly in all that had pafTed in the court of 
England, that he would not have been deteded in few 
hours. 

That file could not inform him> nor could he know, what 
had pafTcd in the Tower» unlef$ he was the true duke of 
York, 



That 
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That if he was not the true duke of York, Henry had 
nothing to do but to confront him with Tirrel and Dightonj, 
and the impofture muft have been difcovered^. 

That Perkin> never being; confronted with the queen-dow^ 
ager, and the princefles her daughters^ proves that Henry did 
not date to truft to their acknowledging him. 

That if he was not the true duke of York, he might have* 
been dete<fted by not knowing the queens and princefles, if 
ihown to hinr without his being: told who they Were« 

That it is- not pretended that Perkln ever failed in lan«- 
gpage, accent, or circumftances ; and that his. likenefa to 
Edward the Fourth is allowed^ 

That there are grofi and manifeflr blunders in- his pretendf» 
edconfeflion.. 

That Henry was fo ^raidof not a(certaining;a good account 
of the purity of his Englifh. accent,, that he makes him. learn^ 
Engliih twice over. 

That lord Bacon, did not dare to adhere to this ridicaloug> 
account; but forges another,, though in reality^ not much. 

more credible^ 

S z ThatL 
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That a number of Henry's bcft friends, as the lord cham- 
berlain, who placed the crown on his head, knights of the 
garter, and men of the faireft charaifters, being perfuaded 
that Perkin was the true duke of York, and dying for that be- 
lief, without recanting, makes it very ram to deny that he 
wa€ fb. 

That the proclamation in Rymer's Foedera againft Jane 
Shore, for plotting with the marquis Dorfet, not with lord 
JIaftings, dcftroys all the credit of Sir Thomas More, aid to 
what relates to the latter peer« 

In (horl, that Henry*s charaAcr, as we have received it 
from his own apologias, is fo much worfe and more hateful 
than Richard's, that we may well believe Henry invented 
and propagated by far the greater part of the flanders againft 
Richard : that Henry» not Richard, probably put to death 
the true duke of York, as he did the earl of Warwick : and 
that we are not certain whether Edward the Fifth was mur- 
dered ; nor, if be was, by whofe order he was murdered. 

• ■ * * 

After all that has been faid, it is fcarce neccflaiyto add a 
word on the fuppofed difcovery that was made of the fkele- 
tons of the two young princes, in the reign of Charfes the 

I Second* Two &eletons found in that dark abyfs of ib many 

^ fccrct 
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lerrel tranikdionty with no marks to afcertaiti th« time^ the 

age of their interment, can certainly verify nothing. We 
muft believe both princes died there, before w^e can believe 
that their bones were found there : and upon what that be- 
lief can be founded, or how We fliali ceafe to doubt whether 
Perkin Warbeck vras not one of thofe children, I am at a lofs 
to guefs. 






As little is it requifite to argue on the grants made by 
Hichard the Third to his fuppofed accomplices in that mur- 
der, becaufe the argument will ferve either way. It was 

very natural that they, who had tafted moft of Richard's 

bounty, (hould be fufpedted as the inilruments of his crimes^ 
But till it can be proved that thofe crimes were committed> 
It is in vain to bring evidence to {how who aflifted him in 
perpetrating them. For my own part, I know not what to 
think of the death of Edward the Fifth : I can neither en- 
tirely acquit Richard of it, nor condemn him ; becaufe there 
are no proofs on either fide ; and though a court of juftice 
would, from that defe<5l of evidence, abfolve him ; opinion 
may fluduate backwards and forwards, and at laft remain in 
fufpenfe. 

For the younger brother, the balance fcems to incline 

greatly on the fide of Perkin Warbeck, as the true duke of 

3 York s 
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York I and if one wasfaved; one knows not how nor wh)t tm 
believe, that Richard deftroyed only the elder.. 

We muft leave this whole ftory dark» though not near fo* 
dark as we found it : and it is perhaps as wife to- be uncertain^ 
oaone portion of our hiflorys as to believe fo much as is be* 
lieved in all hiflorie$> though very probably as falfely delir- 
vered to us^ as the period which we.have here been examining^. 
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ADDITION. 

The following notice, obligingly communicated to 
me by Mr. Stanley, came too late to be inferted 
in the body of the work, and yet ought not to 
be omitted. 

After the death of Perkin Warbeck, his •widow, tht 
lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, 
from her exquifite beauty, and upon account of her hu(band 
called T6e white rofe of 'Scotland^ w^s married to Sir Matthew 
Cradock, and is buried with him in Herbert's ifle in Swan- 
fea^church in Wales, where their tonib is ftill to be ieen, 
with this 4nfcription in ancient characters : 

'' Here lies Sr Mathie Cradok knigbt, fume time deputie 
*< unto the right honorable Chades Erie of Worcets in the 
"*' countie ef Glamorgan, R, Attor, G,R. Chauncelor of the 
^^ fame, fteward .of Gower and Hilvei, and mi ladic Kate* 
•' rin his wife/* 

They had a daughter Maty, who was married to Sir Ed«- 
"ward Herbert, fon of the firft earl of Pembroke ; and from 
%hat match are defi:ended the earl of Pembroke, countefs of 
Powis, Hans Stanley, Efq; George Rice, Efq; &c. 



Diredions to the Book-Binder. 

Place the head of the King to front the title*page> and tfat: 
plate of the King and Queen at page 103^ 
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